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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE prevailing cuſtom of entertaining the 
publick with pieces of wit and humour 
under the form of Hiſtory, Lives, and 
Adventures, firſt moved the authour to review 
the fables of antiquity : for he ſees no reaſon why 
they ſhould be neglected; fince, by our methods of 
education, they are in a manner the fountain of 
ſcience, the ſource of the firſt knowledge that we 
imbibe. This indeed may be the chief cauſe of 
their being neglected: as they were the diverſion 
of our childhood, awe think fit to throw them afide, 
like other toys, when we are grown to maturity. 
And yet it muſt be owned, that without a tho- 
rough knowledge and remembrance of them, we 
can hardly underſtand, at leaſt not read with plea- 
ſure, thoſe uſeful, and invaluable, productions of 
the ancients. The fabulous heroes of antiquity 
afford us as much inſtruction as the modern; and 
a have 
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have this further advantage, that after ſo many 
ages they are not yet grown old, or obſolete , but 
till flouriſh in the records of fame; and are likely 


zo live, when moſt of the heroes of modern fable 


hall be extinct, and forgot. 


The ſtudy of Antiquities, ſo much of late de- 
cried by Engliſhmen, 1s, in other words, a more 
accurate reſearch into ancient hiſtory, which the 


Learned of other countries think cannot be carried 


70 too great an height, becauſe nothing in litera- 


ture can be more uſeful. In travelling through 
the bonndleſs region of ſcience, we can never ex-. 


pelt to come to our journeys end. but the more, 
we know, the more, we ought to think, remains 


till unknown to us. Whereas it 4 our misfor- 


tune, that too many among us only learn enough 
to make them conceited with what they know ; 
and then, with an air of importance, to depre- 
ciate as uſeleſs, whatever they cannot reliſh, imi- 
tate, or even underſtand. This is always a ſure 
mark. of a little mind, ſeelling itſelf in its own 
narrow ſphere, and 1s ay, deſcribed by the 
poet N e 


That 


TT 1 
That caſting weight pride adds to emp- 
tineſs. 


— 


Sir William Temple calls it Sufficiency, the 
worſt compoſition out of the pride and ig- 
rance of mankind. F any good effect can flow 

from this evil, it muſt be that of putting an au- 
thor upon his guard; that when he falls into the 
hands of theſe mercileſs enemies, they may have 
the leſs hold to pull him to pieces; and by this 
means learning may for ſome time ſtand its ground 
avamft ſuch ſuperficial antagoniſts. If the nation 
by a natural decay, 1s ſinking into a flate of igno- 
rance, as ſome are apt to think; this may be one 
ſymptom of the diſtemper, but can never contribute 
to the cure of it : no more than every quack pre- 
tender to phyſick can reſtore a conſtitution broken 
with age and inſirmities. | 
ie have had, for the beſt part of a century, 
periodical accounts of the State of Literature m 
our Iſland; and judgment has been paſſed on books 
and authors in Abſtrats, Compendiums, Abridge- 
_ ments, Ic. wrote at firſt with decency, and good 
manners : ſetting forth the merits of each per- 
formance; and ſometimes perhaps with too much 
| | a 2 candour. 
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 candour. But 1 his rule ſeems to be inverted at 
| preſent : awe dont fludy Jo much, to find out the 


beauties of an author, as to lay open his defects. 
Hired writers, ſupported by idle tafteleſs read- 
ers, now uſurp the office of Dictator in the com- 
monwealth of Letters: and without fear, or 


ſhame, pronounce the fate of an author as magiſ- 


terially, as if they were entire maſters of his ſub- 


Ject; which too often happens to lye quite out of 
their reach. And the more ſharp, and ſevere, 


their cenſure is, they commonly receive the greater 
proportion of applauſe. I wiſh the ſucceſs they 
have met with, may not have induced others, of 
ſuperiour endowments, and more liberal educa- 


tion, to enter into the ſame ungenerous, and ſu- 
percilious, way of condemning in groſs, without 
progf, or aſſigning the leaſt reaſon for their ſeu- 


| Zence. 


There: 1s ſcarce a fragment of the ancients, 
that has not, upon occaſion, proved of ſervice to 
the learned: and their Mythology is a mine, that 
will yield a treaſure to thoſe, who are at the 
paint of working it. The wiſeſt maxim of ther. 
Jager; ſublime leſſons of morality ; a deep inſight 


into nature; all more or leſs intermixt with fable, 


he 


199 

He near the very ſurface of it. But in ſearch- 
ing further into this mine, ſome gleams of hifto- 
rical light break in upon us; how great is the 
ſurprize, how agreeable the diſcovery! This a. 
lone ought to be an encouragement to a philoſo- 
phical mind, a mind intent upon the ſearch after 
truth. 8 * 
Truth 1s ſaid to bye deep in the earth, and the 
way. to find it muſt be to dig deep for it : to trace 
things back to their firſt beginnings: to ſtudy 
the origin of nations, languages, cuſtoms, arts, 
and ſciences. Thoſe, who only buſy themſelves on 
the ſurface of fable, may think that the perſons 
of the gods were ideal only, and their actions the 
refult of fancy; and that m9 fort of truth can be 
expected from thence. The author has taken fome 
pains to ſhew the falfity of ſuch notions : he has 
endeavoured to jet the heathen mythological hiſ- 
tory in a proper light, and to fix the time, when 
it really commenced. He has attempted to prove, 
that the Gods came from a quarter of the world, 
not hitherto ſuſpected: and though this may ſeem 
a novel opinion, yet that it was known to the an- 
cient Greeks, before they were overrun with the 

ſuperſtitions of Egypt. ju 
1s 


1 
« His former Eſſay was defiened to ſhew, that 


1 0 the firſt gods of the Grecians, Uranus and Sa- 


turn, were not natives of their country, as was 
_ pretended, but came from the North. 
e now preſents the publick with two more, of 

as great fame as the others; who, as he ima- 
gmes, came from the Jame country, but diftin- 
guiſbed themſelves at firſt in India; and long 
j Gal their names were know 70 er or 


2 PTE * m en ear regard 2 
the judgment of the learned, and a ever abide 
Ey their deciſian. Aucient prejudices he 1s Jen/ible, 


are not eafuy eradicated; and therefore oy not 


exhect a general, or amettiate;. aſſent to hu 


mon. But owns that he expefted ſomething more 
than general objedtions, and thoſe too uttered in 
whiſper, and in the dark. Till the objedtors ſhall 
vouchſaſe to appear à little more open, and ex- 
plicit, he humbly hopes, in hw turn, to be in- 
dulged in the common prejudice of an autber. in 
behalf of his own performance. That if it ſhall 
have the fortune to be ſtill condemned, the fault 
may not be imputed fo much to the work it- 


2 


[1 

eli, as to the malignity, or incompetency, of the 
Judees. wy) , 
The following eſſay conſiſts, for the moft part, 

of hints that aroſe from thoſe Enquiries into the 
Primitive State of Europe; and if they now and 
then differ from them, muſt, be conſidered as Se- 
cond T houghts. The author had no intention of 
committing it to the preſs; having ſuffered too 
much already on that account. But drew it up 
ome years ago, in the preſent form, for his own 
amuſement, and the entertainment of a few 
friends; who were pleaſed to think the former 
piece defective, without this neceſſary ſupplement. 
If therefore the reader ſhall reap any benefit 
from the peruſal, his thanks are due to the kind 
compulſion, and generous contributions of thoſe 
friends; for it had never ſeen the light, but 
through their mediation. It was rejected by the 
bookſeller ;, was below the patronage of the great; 
and above an eleemoſynary ſubſcription. 1n ſuch 
a caſe, to leave a poſthumous treatiſe to ſhift for 
itſelf, would have been little better than folly: 
conſidering how the taſte of the age 1s daily loſmg 
its reliſh for antiquity. An inauſſpicious omen 8 
works: 


. 
5 
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— 1 this kind ! that muſt now be Killed in 
their birth; or farved yy therr going out into 
the world, | 


ERRATA. 


Pag. 94. 1. 25. For Gods read God. 
Pag. 108, C 11. For And read But. 
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T is an obſervation of (1) Plutarch's, that to render 
Mythology uſeful, Ve muſt cleanſe it from it's 
droſs, and bring it to ſenſe and reaſon, before it 
can bear the appearance of hiſtory. The fabulous 

age is of ſo great extent, that we ſcarce know where it 

begins, or where it ends: and no general rule can be 
laid down, that ſhall ſerve to illuſtrate every part, and 
purpoſe, of it. When once the humour of romancin 

prevailed, no bounds could be ſet to it; and in time the 
credulity of nations, became ſo univerſal, that people 


(1) Eis way ed zg d Jaeger Abyp mo Mvtodts matt „ Aabeiy Tracts 8. U. 
Plutarch. in Theſeo. 


A were 
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were every where prepared to believe the groſſeſt abſur- 
dities in religion: and every attempt to open their eyes 
was branded with the odious name of Atheiſm. There 
was certainly a time when the heathen gods firſt began 
to be worſhiped ; but this time has never yet been clear- 
ly ſtated : —— to enter upon the ſubject regularly, 
we ought to enquire who were the firſt gods, and for 
what reaſons they were worſhiped. And tho' we — 
ſucceed in this enquiry, yet we ſhall find their actions 
intermixt with others, who came after them, and went 
by the ſame names; that it may ſeem a task, little infe- 
riour to the labours of an heroe, to ent their true 
hiſtory out of ſuch an abyſs of fables. 
es 5 Fable may be called a picture of truth, 
ah 75 drawn with a view to raiſe our attention, 
f and admiration, in a form ſomething more 
than human, with a mein approaching to divinity, and 
in a dreſs as ſplendid, as can be framed by imagination. 
But if it can be ſtript of theſe ornaments, the truth it- 
lf would appear naked, and undiſpguiſed. The firſt 
fort of. fables, parables, or apologues, wherein birds, 
or trees, were introduced as ſpeakers and actors, 
conveyed moral inſtructions for the conduct of human 
life; and here it was eaſy to perceive, that the perſon- 
ages brought into the ſcene were imaginary; the ſolution 
therefore was obvious, and the true deſign quickly ſeen 
through the fiction. Thus far fable was both lawful, and 
uſeful; but when it grew ſo luxuriant, as to ere 
with paſt times, and tranſactions, it became very perni- 
cious to hiſtory; and threw almoſt as great a darkneſs 
over it, as time itſelf could have done. The truth funk 
| deeper 
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deeper into the fable, and could not be brought to light, 
without much greater difficulty and penetration. Real 
facts, times, and perſons, lay all together blended in one 
heterogeneous maſs; and required almoſt a divine power 
to reduce them to any tolerable order. 


This put the lovers of truth upon 
Fables explained qiſerent methods of enquiry. Some 


2y allegory. of the (1) ancients took the ſhorter 
way, of cutting the whole knot, inſtead of untying it, 
by reſolving all into fiction. They held that things were 
not to. be underſtood in the literal acceptation of the 
words; but boldly diving into the breaſts of the old 
poets, found an occult meaning in almoſt every thing 
they delivered. They reduced gods and heroes to the 
active, and paſſive, qualities of the mind: or to mere 
phyſical elements, earth, air, water, fire; and the wars 
of the gods, to the jarring of theſe elements. Thus they 
formed out of this maſs a beautiful landſcape, according 
to their own fancies; but at the ſame time only built 
fables upon fables, without ever ſearching for the hiſto- 
rical truth, that lay hid at the bottom. 


(1) Amongſt theſe was Metrodorus of Lampſacus, who, in his treatiſe 
upon Homer, made not only the gods, and goddeſſes, but the Heroes of 
the poem, allegorical perſons. kal Mnrelduegs dd & Abe, iy To aki Tov 
Ownpov Alay cvidws de, A eie dnuryoetay le ST% i "Hegr, we AY , 
n Alc TIT dad Pray, mg of de meichhug aumis ny Ten nahdpuozrres voutGen” S 
Tas d imparts, ugh Sie Alec. Kel Tir Exmgg A, ual Tiy AzNia Suedy, 
na} Toy Azueyurord, Kal mera; Amur Binluds Te , Bapcdgus, ow Th Enivn, . Th 
ITdewd) This auThs Quorws dip yo Tus, , 07 xoyopucs ige: Tt Tue O, ts by cee. 
eM drop Tatian Orat. ad Græcos 5. 37. | 
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By f r i, The moderns have taken what ſeems a 
fer prure. more rational method; by admitting the 
foundation to be true hiſtory, but rejecting 
the fabulous ſuperſtructure. Theſe make the ſacred wri- 
tings the groundwork of the Grecian mythology ; and 
endeavour to explain the fables by parallel ſtories from 
the Bible. It cannot be denied, that there is a very ſtri- 
king reſemblance between many: fables of the Greeks, 
and events recorded in ſcripture: but we are not to ima- 
gine that the perſons mentioned in the fables, are the 
ſame individuals with thoſe in the ſacred books; becauſe 
this would be confounding all hiſtory, geography, and 
chronology. We may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that in the 
firſt unſettled ages of the world, the memory of remark- 
able facts was conveyed by colonies to many remote 
countries : which facts their poſterity afterwards adopted 
for their own : and we are to judge, from what remains 
of true hiſtory, how near the likeneſs between the copy 
and original has been preſerved. I can readily allow, that 
the Deluges of Ogyges, and Deucalion, in Greece, which 
J look upon as fables, owed their riſe to the ancient tra- 
dition of the univerſal deluge ; and the (1) Giants at- 
tempt to ſcale heaven, to the preſumptuous enterpriſe at 
Babel. But cannot ſo eaſily deduce the Titan war from 
the rebellion in mm and the fallen angels, as (2 ſome 


{ I) Our ia odd lala, Nuer, "aurep In On 
"Thaw emma p, iv Obggves auCams cm. Oayſſ. ang V. 314 
vid. Stillingfleet Origines Sacr. Lib: I. c. 5. | 
(2) Titanas autem, ficut alii, de Dæmonibus exponam} quos Deus "SE JI 
2 \ aq 2. 4. Zach. Bogan Ep. Præf. ad, Dickenſon Delph.*Phoenic. "Oxon. | 
29055. 
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have done; becauſe I take it to be real matter of true 
hiſtory, | 
| A man may believe, without bein 
The þ rſt Hiſtory thought too —— that the Greek 
of the Greeks ne ad 
preſerved in this manner very old 
not Jabulous. memoirs, tho' perh lar hiſ 
rs, perhaps no regular hiſ- 
tory, as high as their gods, who were their firſt kings. 
Theſe memoirs have been enlarged, and groſsly corrupt- 
ed, both with reſpe& to times, perſons, and events; 
but ſtill this does not deſtroy the root of the hiſtory. It 
was an ancient tradition with them, that Uranus, or 
Caelus, was ſovereign of Greece, and other countries; 
that he had ſons called Titans; that Saturn was one of 
theſe, and ſucceeded his father Uranus; that Jupiter was 
ſon of Saturn; that he had wars with his uncles the Ti- 
tans, and overcame them, &c. This is the beginning of 
their hiſtory, nor is there any thing abſurd, inconſiſtent, 
or incredible, in it: and therefore, I think, nothing can 
be ſeriouſly objected to the truth of it. But the mar- 
velous incidents, and embelliſhments, of the ſtory, were 
the work of later ages, the machinery of poets, who, 
with a licenſe peculiar to themſelves, broke thro all the 
(1) laws of hiſtory and chronology. 


| Chronology is of the very eſſence 
73 * of (2) true hiſtory, which without 
0 Hier. it would appear to be no better than 
fable, or a picture of truth. Where this guide can be 


had, we find the benefit of it even in fabulous hiſtory: 


(1) Ne quid falſi dicere audeat. Tacit. | | 
(2) Tag eig Þ du, Ry # THY yebroy arayaphy, magg Tube S Te Tas dsvelas 
Gander Joan. Tatian. Or. ad Græc. F. 50. 
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6 The Hiſtory and Chronolog y 
for by this we are enabled to diſtinguiſh the fables, to 


ſeparate the ancient from the more modern, and to ad- 
Judge facts to the proper perſons to whom they belong. 
Diodorus began his Univerſal Hiſtory with {1x books of 
Mythology of the Greeks and Barbarians, which he 
(1) collected from their hiſtories according to antient 
times, as far as he was able. Others, he ſays, (2) paſſed 
over the Mythology, upon account of the difficulty of 
the work. (3) “Of this number were Ephorus, Calliſ- 
s thenes, and Theopompus, who declined meddling with 
e the ancient fables for the ſame reaſon. But that he 
„ himſelf was of a contrary opinion, and purſuant to his 
« deſign, had ſearched into theſe antiquities with the ut- 
<< moſt diligence. Becauſe many and great actions were 
ce performed by thoſe Heroes, Demigods, and many other 
cc excellent men; whoſe memory poſterity has honoured 
cc with ſacrifices due to gods and heroes, by reaſon of the 
ce common benefits which mankind received from them; 
<« and hiſtory has very properly ns rages their fame to 
« all eternity.” The ſentiments of ſo judicious an hiſto- 
rian I have purpoſely quoted, to ſhew what the ancients 


(1) TrmomueSe Is mw Ap We ieneta; Van Tov pvdeoyetuay mp EO, , Bar- 
dest, I ονν t ma mad braguis iveta x7! The dN, xolves, ip bory nav 5 Sow 
Diodorus Pref. ad Lib. I. * | we | "Ht 

(2) Em Nd ge us Mi geo A & du pe The apay eie d . 
Idem Ibid. | 

(3) Ownivs 5 Tory phoro] K ne xy Oi Ge, x7! v 1nmar gebe, 
e-monony Toy atrawoy uud: Hutis JN mw tvaynay Tirus ele Tric, xg dy du Ths 
evaaphs roy omg res The maouy imueAtiey drome i da Ths Ap 0ReNeg. Mexgr 
1 Tim owtrenidnony ee Vero Toy Hedar T9 xg} Hude, x8} mNGy WNoy &rdpdy 
hn oy al Tas xoves tigemes of iv fo. The wir ice, Ths os Bp duc 
n u,ẽ½,ͥ muwras $65 The rode lag Aby@” Tois xagnuny inal ts TY cu Unt. 


Diodor. Præf. ad Lib. IV. 
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thought of the mythologic hiſtory ; that we may not be 
deceived into an opinion, that it conſiſts of mere reveries 
of imagination; an amuſement for children only. 
rare, divi Of all the Roman authors Varro 
arro's diviſion of ho as horned” and ee 
| / was the moſt learned, and moſt cu 
time, with Cenſori- "i" ab; 
POP IRR, rious enquirer into antiquity ; and 
| he divided time into the Unknown, 
Fabulous, and Hiſtorical, Cenſorinus commenting upon 
this diviſion of Varro's, fays, (1) © We can have no com- 
&« prehenſion of this firſt, or unknown, period of time; 
« whether it had a beginning, or exiſted from eternity; 
« certainly no judgment can be formed, of what number 
&« of years it conſiſted. This is excuſable in an hea- 
then author, who had no better guides to direct him: 
but the annals of China, which have been diſcovered of 
late years, go a good way back into this unknown pe- 
riod ; and the ſacred writings, ſo providentially, and 
miraculouſly, preſerved, afford us much clearer light 
into it; by a great number of facts and events; toge- 
ther with a regular ſeries of times from the very begin- 
ning. The ſame author goes on, (2) *The ſecond, or 


(1) Primum tempus, five habuit initium, five ſemper fuit, certe quot anna- 
rum fit, non poteſt comprebendi. Cenſorinus de Die Natali. Cap. 21. | 

(2) Secundum non plane quidem ſcitur, ſed tamen ad Mille circiter & be 
aunos eſſe creditur. A priore ſcilicet catacly/ſmo, quem Ogygium dicunt, ad Ina- 
chi regnum anni circiter cee. hinc ad Olympiadem primam, paulo plus ccc. 
Cenſorin. c. 21. That learned chronologer Lydiat altered the reading, by 
leaving out ſome words, and adding others; making the groſs ſum 1400, 
agreeably, as he ſays, to the opinion of Varro. Secundum non plane quidem 
ſcitur, ſed tamen ad Mille circiter & op annos efſe creditur : a priore ſcilicet 
cataclyſmo, quem Ogygium dicunt, [ad poſteriorem dictum Deucalioneum anni 
pe, inde ad Ilii excidium ccce.] hinc ad Olympiadem primam paulo plus 
eccc, Not. ad Chron. Marm. Oxon. 1676. p. 35. Mr. Jackſon ſeems 
to agree in part with Lydiat, in making Inacbi regnum a falſe reading — 
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ec Fabulous period, is not certainly known, but is thought 


ce to contain about ſixteen Hundred years; that is, from 
« the firſt deluge, which they call the Ogygian, to the 
te reign of Inachus, about 400; and from hence to the 
« firſt Olympiad a little more than 400. In this paſ- 
fage, it is evident that ſomething muſt be wanting, to 
compleat the ſenſe : becauſe theſe two ſums make but 
one half of ſixteen Hundred. Here then is both room, 
and a neceſſity, for conjecture ; and chronologers have 


endeavoured to clear the point ſeveral ways. (1) I take 


the number 1600 in groſs, whether true or falſe, to be 


the right reading of Cenſorinus; and that he divided the 


whole into four periods of 400 years each ; two of 


which are omitted by the careleſneſs of tranſcribers, 


Nii excidium; but refers the odd 600 years in the groſs ſum, to the interval 
between Ogyges and Troy; to make it ſuit with his hypotheſis, of 1000 
years before the Olympiads. Secundum non plane quidem ſcitur, ſed tamen 
ad Mille circiter annos eſſe creditur; a priore ſcilicet cataclyſmo, quem Ogygium 


dicunt, [ad Thi excidium anni circiter pc. ] hinc ad Olympiadem primam paulo 
plus cece. Chronol. Antiquities. Vol. 3. p. 331, 332. 


(1) With all due deference to thoſe learned men, who have endea- 
voured to reſtore the ſenſe of this paſſage, I would retain both the old 
reading, and the groſs ſum entire ; only filling up what I conceive to be a 
chaſm, occaſioned by the hurry and overſight of the tranſcriber. 


Secundum non plane quidem ſcitur, ſed tamen ad 

M. circiter & pc annos efſe creditur, a priore ſcilicet 
cataclyſmo, quem Ogygium dicunt ad Inachi regnum 
cece. [hinc ad Deucalionem cccc, hinc ad Trojam, 
cccc.] hinc ad Olympiadem primam paulo plus 

cccc. Yuos ſolos, quamvis mythici temporis poſtremos, 
tamen quia a memoria ſcriptorum proximos, quidam 
certius definire voluerunt. 


By this form of the quotation, the reader will ſee how ealy it was for the 


tranſcriber to fall into the miſtake. 


Cenſo- 


Of the Fabulous Apes. — 


Cenſorinus adds, (1) © That ſome authors undertook to 
ce define with exactneſs the laſt period, or 400 years, of 
ce the mythic age, | By which he muſt mean from Troy 
« to the Olympiads] and thoſe only; becauſe they ap- 
<« proached neareſt to their written memoirs : — but that 
c the diſagreement among themſelves ſhews, that even 
« that period muſt remain uncertain.” Conſequently the 
foregoing Twelve Hundred years could not but be much 
more doubtful and uncertain. £. 

2, l am too diffident of my own 
The Ara of Tddatry apilities, to think them ſufficient 
in Greece. r 

or ſuch enquiries; but if I can 

int out the way, and ſet more able heads at work, 
ſhall not deſpair of ſeeing the moſt ancient Greek hiſtory 
reduced to better order, and the Mythic Age, in ſome 
degree, reconciled to the chronology of ſcripture. I have 
already (2) hinted my opinion, that the Titan age com- 
menced about 1500 years, or more, before the Olym- 
piads; and that ſoon after began Idolatry, or Hero wor- 
ſhip, in Greece. To be told that the Grecian heathen 
gods lived fix, or ſeven, hundred years before Moſes, 
may poſſibly alarm ſome well meaning readers, whom I 
ſhould be ſorry to offend. But whether there is any foun- 
dation for my hypotheſis; the learned, and the learned 
only, can judge, by a chain of reaſoning drawn from 
facts and circumſtances. | I have freely ſubmitted it to 
their diſquiſition; nor has any one hitherto brought it to 


(1) Quos ſolos, quamvis mythici temporis poſtremos, tamen quia a memoria 
ſcriptorum proximos, quidam certius definire voluerunt. — quorum etiam ipſa 
diſſenſio incertum efſe declarat. Cenſorin. ibid. 

(>) See Enquiries concerning the Firſt Inhabitants Ec, of Europe. p. 55, 68. 
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a tryal before the publick, or put me to the trouble of 


defending it. a 8 

5 That I may be more thoroughl 
Lee 47 be underſtood ; 1 further — 

_ opinion, That the Titan empire, 
from whence the Greek mythology commenced, was but 
of a ſhort duration, laſting only three ſucceſſive genera- 
tions of princes. It began with Uranus, was forely ſha- 
ken under Saturn, and reſtored to it's utmoſt vigour by 


Jupiter: and there I think the lineal ſucceſſion ended. 


For after him we hear of no univerſal ſovereign deity ; 
unleſs (1) Mercury may be thought for a while to have 
exerciſed that authority: for we find ſeveral tokens of 
his adminiſtration after Jupiter's deceaſe. Uranus the 
founder of the empire, was dethroned by his ſons, a fact 


in itſelf not improbable ; the manner of his death has 


been univerſally believed through all ages; and what 
makes it more probable, all the (2) mythologiſts agree, 
that the Titans were inftigated by their mother Titæa to 
commit this inhuman action. But notwithſtanding his 
untimely end, Uranus muſt” have reigned many years, 
leaving ſuch a numerous (3) iſſue behind him r- 0 

e 


ſeven children by other women, and eighteen by his wife 


Titæa; the youngeſt of which was able to take the reins 


of government into his hands. Some poets feigned that 
Saturn ſuffered the ſame fate, as his father; but it is 


(1) Mum do Tu Trovnlw Ts ours Tin, Tv x9} As, Can v © de auTs g, 


c mtr, The Landl, Tre reudzzere. m. Jo. Malalz Hiſt. Chron, Oxon. 


Lib. 2. E 22, 
(2) Heſiod, Sanchoniathon, Apollodorus.. &c. 
(3) See Enquiries into Europe &c, P. 21. 


eaſy 


Of the Fabulous Apes. II 


eaſy to ſee, that this was only a fiction founded upon the 
former ſtory. Diodorus ſays, (1) Jupiter obtained the 
empire lawfully, without violence. (2) Lucian ſays, that 
Saturn reſigned the government to his ſon, upon the ac- 
count of old age, and infirmities: nor is hiſtory wanting 
to confirm his aſſertion. (3) © Saturn's ſon Jupiter was 
« called Picus, and governed the eaſt; and coming to 
his father, who reigned at the ſame time in the weſt, 
« Saturn delivered up to him the empire of the weſt al- 
e fo, being then grown old, and weary of lite: and Ju- 
e piter, or Picus, reigned over the weſt together with 
Italy, full ſixty two years.” (4) Jupiter died and gave 
the weſtern empire to his ſon Mercury: and lived in all 
One hundred and twenty years: ſo that he was fifty 
eight years old, before he enjoyed the whole empire. If 
Saturn was grown old when Jupiter was fifty eight, he 
probably reigned as long as his ſon: and if Uranus reign- 
ed only thirty years, this will give at leaſt one hundred 
and fifty years to the Titan empire; which yet I call a 
| ſhort duration, conſidering the long lives of men in thoſe 


(1) nA 156-25 Ade tende n ph landen Aloperiimu” og} us le db d 
7 a it apa vνν Ty Kegrov las, tis Std, AUS Thy Bamneiey, od Big, A- 
cuyra T eg, due 5 199 Datos dE f Tens Tis nue. Diodor. Lib. 3. 
p. 233. | 
(2) A un imatpuonyuty, . 6 Zivs Big mw dg. àαj,t,t Jr os pou oÞg- 
arg, ug} U ν,e N A — Tiga d Y e om Ts xgirs ov. Lucian, 
Saturnal. pag. 1022. Ed. delot. 

(3) O A Kegror e Thy Lauri d TThxor, T3y xg Ala, bra cee aud iy 7h 
eres, migtxelonow auto m Hamea Tis Mete, Ty Jap YEMERKAS, x94 Taba beg, & 
aur Keb. ugh iCamndory Ths Abet, yer Tis ITexiag, Thixes, à ng4 Zevs d im £6. 
Chron. Paſchal. per Du Freſne. pag. 37. 

(4) Ni 5 Y dc, Dad mh Ths Mer dN TH idVg ic! Red , Cane K 
*) ExaToy #79, Suidas in Niuos. 
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early times; and if compared with other empires. If 
then we can find any probable reaſons for fixing the time 


of Jupiter's deceaſe, we may nearly calculate THz. ARA 
OF GRECIAN. HISTORY, | | 


In order to this, it will be neceſ- 
fary to enquire into the real perſon 
of this god, who makes ſo great a 


Jupiter the B aby- 


lonian Belus. 


figure in the fabulous hiſtory. It is agreed on all hands, 


that he was the ſon, and ſucceſſor, of Saturn: and the 
hiſtorians, following the poets, give him a wide domi- 
nion over many, and very diſtant countries. All this 
may be believed without much difficulty: but that he 
appeared in ſeveral very different ages of the world; 
which they likewiſe infinuate, can never be agreeable to 


truth. Authors ſeem to have been deterred from proſe- 
cuting his true hiſtory, by the glaring abſurdities con- 
tained in the fabulous one: and, I may add, they looked 
no further for him, than in Greece or Egypt. But we 
learn from the Paſchal Chronicle, that the Greeks had a 
tradition that he governed the eaſt under the name of 


Picus, and during the lifetime of his father Saturn. The 
Latines had alſo a Picus, who reigned over their coun- 
try, and was reputed the (1) ſon of Saturn. To trace 
this matter to it's ſource, we muſt conſult the eaſtern 
hiſtory; which, though reckoned the more ancient, 
yet carries us no higher than the Greek: for it begins 
with the Titans and Giants, the building of Babylon, 


| (1) Picus in Auſonits, proles Saturnia, terris 


Rex fuit. Ovid, Metam. Lib. 14. v. 220. 


Or 


Of the Fabulous Aves. L3 


or what (1) S. Epiphanius called the ScyrHIAN ace. 
(2) Eupolemus ſpeaking of the Jews in Afſyria, ſays 
“the city of Babylon, was built by thoſe people who 
ec were ſaved from the deluge; theſe were the Giants, 
ho built the famous Tower; but this being deſtroyed 
ce by the power of the God, the Giants were diſperſed 
cc over the whole earth. Artapanus (3) ſays © We find 
ce in ſome uncertain authorities, that Abraham ſojourned 
with the Giants who lived in Babylonia, and were de- 
ce ſtroyed by the gods for their impiety; one of whom, 
named Belus, eſcaping with life, dwelt in Babylon, and 
<« there built him a Tower in which he lived, which 
Tower from the builder was called Bel [or Babel.] 
« Megaſthenes (4) ſays, Belus drained off the water, re- 
64 t covered the land about Babylon, and incloſed it with 


\ 


(1) am N ver xAipuares Toy N Eipwnlu eig Aciay „ene, iwo lui daa, myris 
x7! who Xen kin EKTOAI,. eng 5 mu IIYPTOHOILAN, xg} oizodbutor Thu) BA- 
BYAQNA. S. Epiphan. Adv. Hæreſ. Lib. 1. pag. 6. Tho' S. Epiphanius 
ore no authority for the Scythians being the builders. of Babel; yet 

us much is clear, That it was a known opinion 1n his time, and that he 
believed it. 

_ (2) Eumntu@ 5 To ue lululer Tis ae, oel, muy. Ba C gero, * en 
u Toy alien drr ix Ts ARTELALT i, das 5 au Thharras, oixodbyuciy db Ty iSoguduoy 
Hugyor* mm N THrov Van ths Too Oed Irigyeiag, r Tiharrag Alge mighuar nay dl 
ww . Euſebius ex Alexand. . Prep. Evang. Lib. 9. p. 245, 
Ed. Steph, 

8) Arina N. o i wie Love ¹⁷ ——— M 5 Se dre teln Toy Acgaay & ar- 

ra eie e Tizarra, Tires 3 olxoLyTas iy 7h BaCurovig, Als Thy aRCriay ap Toy Ot 
df lla. @y ive nan, iy SAraver, iy Bacon ll, Lug 7h l raννν- 
owe iy auTy M , y q Nan T xaTLoovdouyr@ B Biker Syof U Euſeb. 
ibid. p. 246. 

(4) Mna din N P — Nee N rr bur is agzus ve dna, daha 4, 


rl. Biaoy os ophet .- » « ae, fl i959 Dneif yr, x94 Bac THX64 RAG 
Cay, Ibid, Pag. 268. 
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<« a wall.” (1) Eupolemus, The Babylonians ſaid, the 
ce firſt Belus was the ſame with Chronus, or Saturn; of 
<< whom was born another Belus. Beroſus, (2) “ That 
Belus by the Babylonians is interpreted Jupiter. 
(3) Diodorus agrees with Beroſus. (4) Sanchoniathon 
reckons Jupiter Belus among the ſons of Saturn; (5) He- 
rodotus deſcribes the temple of Jupiter Belus at Baby- 
lon, as remaining in his time. The old (6) Latin Chro- 
nicle, publiſhed by Scaliger, ſays, They write that 
“ Bilus was the firſt king of Aſſyria. From the Aſſy- 
<« rians, the Phenicians, and Perſians called him Gop 
« [or Bel.] They tranſlated this name by a Greek word 
pus [or Jupiter.] This Bilus firſt reigned over che 
<« Aſſyrians Sixty Two years. After this reigned Ninus 
Fifty Two years. He built Nineve, a city of the Aſ- 
& ſyrians; and coming into Aſia, was called Picus.” 


(1) Baforarize Þ M yem acorn yerldw Biker, by dr Kehrer“ bt rue 5 yerkou NU. 
Euſeb. ibid. p. 244. FW 
(2) Ter 5 Bixor, by O Alc ptSwunrovury, Beroſus apud Scalig. Græc. Euſeb. 
(3) Em 5 Air, by mi of Be Nn. Diodor. Lib. 3. p. 69. 
(4) Teds maids, Kpuror d u TH el, x) ZETE BHAOE, x, Ammar, Sanchon. 
ap. Euſeb. Prep. Lib. 1. p. 24. | | 
14 edging tee, As Bhaov egy ka bey, i is hut ve tm ily, Herodot. 
Lab. x, c. 181. | | | 
(6) Afyriorum primum regem ſcribunt Bilum, quem & ab Aſſyrits, Phanices 
& Perſe, DEUM vocaverunt. Hunc DiuMm Greco nomine interpretaverunt. 
Bilus vero primus in Aſyrios regnavit annos 62 & partem Afie. Poſt bæc reg- 
navit Ninus annos 32. Hic condidit Niniven civitatem Mhriorum, & veniens 
in Ala vocatus eft Picus. Scaliger. Addit. Latin. ad Euſeb. Chron. p. 74. 
This Chronicle is extracted from Greek authors, and Scaliger allows it's 
merit; tho he expreſſes a contemptible opinion of the compiler. Excerpta 
utiliſima, ex priore libro chronologico Euſebii, & Africano, & aliis, Latine 
converſa ab homine barbaro, inepto, Helleniſmi & Latinitatis imperitiſſimo. 


Fag. 58. 
Excuſing 


Of the Fabulous Apes. 1 5 


Excufing this author's inaccuracies, it is plain, that his 
Bilus is the ſame with Picus, who reigned Sixty Two 
years. From all theſe accounts, I think, we may gather, 
that Jupiter, Belus, and Picus, were one and the ſame 
| perſon: that he was ſon of Saturn: that he fortified 

Babylon: and that he governed the eaſt as viceroy under 

his father; which perhaps is intimated by his Latin 
name, Jupiter, or Young Father. That the heathen 
could not ſee this, was owing to the blindneſs of their 
religion. I now leave others to determine the age of Be- 
lus; and when that is done, I believe, we ſhall not diſ- 
agree much about the time of Jupiter's death. 


Only one Belus We ſee by the paſſages above quoted, 


| how dark and intricate the beginning of 
the Pagan Hiſtory is: and a late learned (1) author in- 
ſtead of cn it up, has, I think, perplexed it ſtill 


more, by making two Beluſes ; the firſt a Babylonian, 


the latter an Arian, The Babylonian, he ſays, was op- 
poſed by Haic, the giant king of Armenia, and after a 
bloudy engagement, was Join with moſt of his Titans, as 

Mo es Chorenenfis relates, from Maribas of Catina. But 
theſe are authorities, that I can by no means pin my be- 
lief upon: the ſtory having too much the air of ro- 


mance. And therefore, to bring things to a nearer agree- 


ment in time, I acknowledge only one en and ſup- 


poſe. him to be Ne 


(x) Mr. Jackſon's ee! Antiq. yols. p. 240. G beach. ; 
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«a wall.” (1) Eupolemus, « The Babylonians ſaid, the 
< firſt Belus was the ſame with Chronus, or Saturn; of 


«<< whom was born another Belus. Beroſus, (2) < That 


Belus by the Babylonians is interpreted Jupiter. 
(3) Diodorus agrees with Beroſus. (4) Sanchoniathon 
reckons Jupiter Belus among the ſons of Saturn; (5) He- 
rodotus deſcribes the temple of Jupiter Belus at Baby- 
lon, as remaining in his time. The old (6) Latin Chro- 
nicle, publiſhed by Scaliger, ſays, They write that 
“ Bilus was the firſt king of Aſſyria. From the Aſſy- 
© rians, the Phenicians, and Perſians called him Gov 
«[or Bel.] They tranſlated this name by a Greek word 
* pivs [or Jupiter.] This Bilus firſt reigned over che 


c Aſſyrians Sixty Two years. After this reigned Ninus 
Fifty Two years. He built Nineve, a city of the Aſ- 


4 ſyrians; and coming into Aſia, was called Picus.“ 


(1) BaConarise 8 Nen & yer dar BiAor, bs Gras Kine bs ven, J tees Blom, 
Evfeb. ibid. p. 244. | 


(2) Toy 5 BNN, ea e! Beroſus apud Scalig. n Es 


0 0 Em 5 Ahe, dy d of Bache BhAoy. Diodor. Lib. 1 K . 69. 

(4) Tee maids, Kpuror duwrops TH me, 1) * BHAOE, 7 Amar, Sanchon. 
ap. Euſeb. Præp. Lib. 1. p. 24. 
A, l Typ, Ae Nihon Tegy YEA KO TUNG, b ind n In tl. Herodot. 

1. c. 181 

(6) HMriorum primum regem ſcribunt Bilum, quem & ab Aſſyriis, Phenices 
& Perſe, DEUM- vocaverunt. Hunc Dium Graco nomine interpretaverunt. 
Bilus vero primus in Aſyrios regnavit annos 62 & partem Ac. Poſt bæc reg- 
navit Ninus annos 52. Hic condidit Niniven civitatem Aſyriorum, & veniens 
in Afia vocatus eft Picus. Scaliger. Addit. Latin. ad Euſeb. Chron. p. 74. 
This Chronicle is extracted from Greek authors, and Scaliger allows it's 
merit; tho' he expreſſes a contemptible opinion of the compiler. Excerpta 
utiliſſima, ex priore libro chronologico Euſebii, & Africano, & aliis, Latine 
_ ab homine barbaro, inepto, „ & Latinitatis imperitifſims. 

ag. 58. 


Excuſing 
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Excuſing this author's inaccuracies, it is plain, that his 
Bilus is the ſame with Picus, who reigned Sixty Two 
years. From all theſe accounts, I think, we may gather, 
that Jupiter, Belus, and Picus, were one and the ſame 
perſon: that he was ſon of Saturn: that he fortified 
Babylon: and that he governed the eaſt as viceroy under 
his father; which perhaps is intimated by his Latin 
name, Jupiter, or Young Father. That the heathen 
could not fee this, was owing to the blindneſs of their 
religion. I now leave others to determine the age of Be- 
lus; and when that is done, I believe, we ſhall not diſ- 
agree much about the time of 8 death. 

„ Me ſee by the above quoted, 
Guy n how dark ad — begianins of 
the Pagan Hiſtory is: and a late learned (1) author in- 
ſtead of clearing it up, has, I think, perplexed it ſtill 


more, by making two Beluſes; the firſt a Babylonian, 


the latter an Aſſyrian. The Babylonian, he ſays, was op- 
poſed by Haic, tbe giant king of Armenia, and after a 
bloudy engagement, was ſlain with moſt of his Titans, as 
Moſes Chorenenſis relates, from Maribas of Catina. But 
theſe are authorities, that I can by no means pin my be- 
lief upon : the ſtory having too much the air of ro- 


mance. . And therefore, to bring things to a nearer agree- 


ment in time, I acknowledge only one Belus, and ſup- 


poſe him to be Jupiter, 


, IS: 1? 


(x) Mr. Jackſon's Chronol, Antiq. Vol. 1. p. 240. & 262, 263. ; 
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; 2 The firſt king mentioned in ſa- 
Wimrod the Baby Vo- cred hiſtory 1s = aur whoſe age 
is not aſcertained by any appoſite 
characters: only it is ſaid, (1) The beginning of his king- 
dam was Babel, and Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, in 
the land of Shinar. If he was the ringleader of the buil- 
ders at Babel, which is no where intimated in ſcripture, 
but has been believed, and aſſerted, by the (2) moderns 
upon the authority of (3) Joſephus; he muſt be the old- 
eſt of all poſtdiluvian monarchs. » But it will admit of a 
queſtion, whether he could be even born at the time of 
that building : nor is it probable, - that a kingdom could 
be raiſed ſo ſoon after the diſperfion; and in the very 
place where the builders were confounded. It is ſaid in- 
deed that Chus begat Nimrod, but this (4) phraſe may 
not mean, that he was the next in deſcent from Chus; 
becauſe the ſons of Chus, or his immediate deſcendants, 
together with their deſcendants, had been particularly 
ſpecified juſt before. (5) Some make Nimrod the fame 
with Amraphel, king of Shinar in the days of Abraham; 


nian Belus. 


(x) Gen, X. v. 10. 14 
(2) Vid. Perizonii Origin. Babylon. c. 8. 
(3) Antiq. Lib. 1. c. 4. | | | 
(4) I ſhall illuſtrate this phraſe by a remark of the. learned Dean Pri- 
deaux. When be [Ezra] is ſaid to be the ſon of Seraiah, it muſt be under- 


_ ſtood in that large ſenſe, wherein commonly in ſcripture amy deſcendant is ſaid 


to be the ſon of any anceſtor, from whom he was derived : and we need ſeek no 
farther for an inſtance of this, than the very text, wherc Ezra is ſaid to be 
| the ſon of Seraiah. For in the ſame place, Azariah is ſaid to be the ſon of 
Meraioth, though there were fix between. 2'Chron. c. 6, 7,8, 9. Connection 
of the Old and New Teſtament. Par. I. Book V. | 

(5) See Sir Walt. Raleigh Hiſt. of the world. Book I. c. 1. §. 7. 


which 
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which is an epoch leſs liable to objections. (1) Others 
will have him to be Ninus, founder of the Aſſyrian em- 
pire. And (2) ſome, with great probability, as J think, 
take Amraphel to be Ninyas the ſon of Ninus. There 
can be no doubt, that Nimrod poſſeſſed Shinar, and 
made Babel, or Babylon, the capital of his kingdom; 
from whence (3) Bochart, with others, concludes, that 
he muſt be the ſame with Belus, the firſt king of Baby- 
lon mentioned in profane hiſtory. Babylonia I take to 
be the eaſtern bounds of the Titan empire, that became 
a diſtin& kingdom after the death of Belus; and by con- 
queſts grew at length into the Aſſyrian empire. The 
Aſſyrian princes ſeem to me, to have piqued themſelves 
upon being the true heirs, and ſucceſſors, of Belus; and 
by their continual wars, to have aimed at the ſame ex- 
tent of power, and territory, that he poſſeſſed; though 
they could never attain it. Belus, I believe, will be found 
to be no other than Jupiter himſelf, worſhiped under 
the name of Bel, or Baal, by all the eaſtern nations; 
and, as far as I can fee, the firſt king, or hero, deified 
on this fide India. His worſhip was ſet up by (4) Ahab 
in Iſrael, and his altars in Judah were taken down b 

Hezekiah; for which he was (5) upbraided by the Aﬀy- 


(1) Cumberland Orig. Gentium Antiquiff. p. 166, 168. 

(2) Sir Walt. Raleigh. Ibid. F. 8. 

(3) Nimrodum eundem efſe cum Belo, Nini patre, ratio temporum palam ar- 
guit. Phaleg. Lib. 4. c. 19. Vide etiam Voſſium de Idolol. Lib. 1. c. 24. 

(4) 1 Kings. c. 16. v. 32. c. 18. v. 18. 

(5) But if ye ſay. unto me, we will truſt in the Lord our God, is not that 
He, whoſe High Places, and whoſe Altars, Hezekiah has taken away; and has 
ſaid to Fudah, and Feruſalem, Ye ſhall worſhip before this Altar in Jeruſalem. 
2 Kings. c. 18, v. 22, | 


C rians. 
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rians. Let me add that Ninus, the ſuppoſed ſon and 

ſucceſſor of Belus, may be placed very near as high, as 

where I ſhall fix the death of Jupiter. 

The . The Greeks could not believe 
reign 99 Trevi e that any thing had paſſed in this 

Ara in Grecian world before the a ance of 

e | the gods: 1d the 

Loci h gods: nor cou y cir- 

cumſcribe their gods within any limits of time. The 

reign of Ogyges in Bœotia, according to Cenſorinus, is 

the firſt æra in their fabulous antiquity, and muſt be 


| - placed ſoon after the gods: for which we need no other 


proof, than that every thing, whoſe age could not be 
traced out, was called (1) Ogygian. The Titan empire 
at the death of Jupiter, lie a Meteor raiſed to it's full 
height, naturally burſt into a thouſand ſmall ſparks, or 
vernments, kingdoms, dynaſties, &c. all — their 
right under Jupiter; for the (2) regal power, or divine 
right of kings, was always thought to be derived from 
him. Homer beautifully gives us his thoughts on the 
ſubject, by introducing the (3) Sceptre, the badge of 
royal authority; which, he ſays, was given by Jupiter 
to Mercury, by Mercury to Pelops, ia * ſo, through a 
ſucceſſion of kings, it came at laſt into the hands 2 A- 
gamemnon. This, by the by, was the ſecret reaſon for 
making Jupiter the father of ſo many gods and heroes. 
About that time, as it ſeems to me, th country of Bœo- 


(1) QITTION. 888 RAY, I Empire Ris. » a N Navy apy Argen Toy 
Sc. Suidas 1 in voce. 

(>) Bacmeis eiov ix gau Aiis. Plato in Alcibiade. 

(3) Vid. Iliad. B. v. Oe * 
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tia, by ſome means or other, fell to the ſhare of (1) Ogy- 
ges king of the Ectenes, and ſuppoſed founder of Thebes; 
who is called an Autochthon, or Aboriginal, by which I 
underſtand a (2) Scythian, or Scytho-Grecian. 

The deluge being only a fable, 
muſt of courſe be a very vague, 
and precarious, epoch, that could 
never be exactly ſettled by the Greeks. All, I think, that 
we can be ſure of, is, that if there was ſuch a deluge, it 
muſt be later than the deluge of Noah. For my own 
part, I cannot believe that any deluge happened in 
(3) Attica, or Bœotia, in the time of Ogyges ; and ap- 
prehend, that at firſt they meant no more by it, than 
the univerſal deluge ; which, they called Ogygian, for 
no other reaſon, but becauſe it preceded all their ac- 
counts of time. And then, later writers, to make it their 
own,. could no where fix it, with greater propriety, than 


The Ogygian Deluge 


an uncertain Epoc 


(1) Iiy 3 d Orfaide oi pear atysom Exthias, Hache 5 ear Tor Exlway Ar- 
Jpa AD ö N xg das Tourov mois mls Ty e me is mas Oc bay 
Nyxa, Pauſanias in Booticis. | | 

(2) See Enquiries concerning the Firſt inhabitants of Europe. Pag.18,57. 

(3) It may be aſked, How came the Athenians to have any ſhare 1n 
this deluge ? I anſwer, Ogyges is acknowledged to be the oldeſt king up- 
on record, and he lived in Bceotia, of which the city of Thebes was a 
ſtanding monument: by this means the Thebans would have a claim to 
higher antiquity, than the Athenians; a thing which the latter could never 
brook, Therefore, out of a nice point of honour, they were content to 
be involved 'in the common calamity with their neighbours the Bceotians ; 
and as a proof of it called their country Ogygia. Exizzm xgj AT mou 
Nvwa, ws Kdggt iy mis yyorxois, Steph. Byzant* in Nzva. I ſuſpect too, that 
becauſe Ogyges was called king of the EZFenes, they framed the fable of 
their king Alæus, in order to ſtrengthen their pretenſions. Cecrops mar- 
ried the daughter of Act eus, from whom their country Attica, was for- 
merly called Aiſaz, Actæa, or Aftica. Vid. Pauſan. in Atticis. p. 4. Chron. 
Marm. Oxon, Epoch. 1. 


G2 in 


States that aroſe out of * 
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in the country where Ogyges lived. But whether he was 
ſwept away with the reſt of his people, or ſurvived the 
deluge, authors are not agree. e 

| | Of thoſe little ſtates that roſe 
out of the ruines of the Titan 
empire in Greece, the oldeſt, of 
which we have any records, were this of Ogyges, in At- 
tica and Bœotia, and thoſe of Sicyon, and Argos, in Pe- 
loponneſus. The ancient fable of Phoronens, preſerved 


the Titan Empire. 


by Hyginus, gives us an obſcure account of the begin- 
ning of theſe kingdoms, and fays, (1) “ Inachus ſon of 


Oceanus had by his ſiſter Archia Phoroneus, who is 
< {aid to be the firſt mortal king that reigned ; men long 


before his time living diſperſed about the country, 


without laws, and ſpeaking one common language, 
cc under the empire of Jupiter. But when Mercury had 
< interpreted the different languages of men, from whence 
e an interpreter is called Hermeneutes, he divided the 
< nations; and then began diſcord among mortals, . be- 
e cauſe Jupiter was not_appeaſed. Then he conferred 
ce the regal power firſt on Phoroneus, becauſe he firſt ap- 
e pointed ſacrifices to Juno.” This diſcord among mor- 


(i) ſnachus Oceani filius, ex Archia ſorore ſua procreavit Phoroneum, qui 
primus mortalium dicitur regnaſſe. Homines ante ſæcula multa fine oppidis le- 
gibuſque vitam exegerunt, una lingua loquentes ſub Jovis imperio. Sed poſtquam 
Mercurius ſermones hominum interpretatus eſt, unde Hermeneutes dicitur eſſe in- 
terpres, ( Mercurius enim Grace Hermes vocatur) idem nationes diſtributt : 
tum diſcordia inter mortales eſſe capit, quod Jovi placitum non eſt. Itaque ex- 
ordium regnandi tradidit Phoroneo, ob id beneficium quod Junonis ſacra primus 
fecit. Hyginus Fab. 143. Phoroneus Inachi filius Arma | 1. Aram] Junoni 
_— fecit, qui ob cam cauſam primus regnandi poteſtatem habuit, Idem 
Fab. 274. | | 


"tals 
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tals undoubtedly ſprung from the ſetting up of new ſtates 
and kingdoms. 


Mercury ſettled the limits of If any credit is due to this 


„ fable; after Jupiter's death 

upiter's death. . ? P * 
berge, e mn ethrlecg it was the office of Hermes 
or Mercury, to ſettle the limits of people and nations; 


and, I imagine, gave riſe to the notion of his being the 
inventor of (1) Geometry. This power, I ſuppoſe, ex- 
tended. no farther. than the weſtern empire, which it is 
ſaid was bequeathed to him by his father. Tokens of his 
exerciſing ſuch a power, were formerly to be ſeen in ma- 
ny countries, either by heaps of ſtones, or quadrangular 
ſtone pillars, the moſt ancient (2) boundaries of land. 
His principal reſidence was in Egypt; and thoſe Mercu- 
rial pillars with inſcriptions, from whence ſo much hiſ- 
tory and learning of all kinds are thought. to be. derived, 
ſeem to me to have been no more than theſe boundary 
ſtones, that marked out the greater diſtricts of land. 
And of this ſort were probably thoſe pillars, which the 
Egyptians afterwards fabulouſly aſcribed to Seſoſtris. 
When the Greeks became Egyptianized, among other 
cuſtoms they learnt that of ſetting up ſquare ſtones for 
landmarks to ſecure their property, and called them 
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(3) Hermæ in honour. of the deity; as if their title to the 
land was founded on his appointment. This cuſtom, I 
1 | 

(1) Tiny 5 [ew). i. e. Hermem] aggro cpciy Trowereray Y ASH, Plato 
in Phædro. Vol. 3. p. 274. Ed. Serran. 

(2) Avareiye: q bmg Tas Kwpas Ogos, may & ugh Aare der au r meys Apyeious 
dest Y TrpadTas eimy, ü, 5 61 Tos begs Eppuar Aidvu, x94 Te wes To worn, Pau- 
ſan. Corinthiac. p. 137. Ed. Sylb. : | 

(3). EPMAIOZ AOtOS.. Tos owper-F Alb, EPMAS Tos iy dbis- yvoplues eis Tila 
Ts Ots, rides 34g. Heſychius. 
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ſuppoſe, was begun by Cecrops, for I find the (1) Athe- 
nians ſet the example to the reſt. When the arts of ſta- 
tuary and ſculpture came into vogue, they adorned theſe 

illars with a human head, and in more poliſhed times 
with (2) drapery down to the middle but no lower ; the 
figure ending in a ſquare ſtone. Some artiſts added the 

(3) obſcene parts; but the legs, and feet were always 
wanting. From the Greeks the Romans formed their 
god Terminus, whoſe name (4) implies that His original 
came from Hermes; and His figure is ſo well known, 
and anſwers to the Herme abovementioned, that it needs 
no further deſcription. 

From ( 9 Inachus, father of Pho- 
roneus, the Grecian hiſtory is ſaid 
to begin: (6) Zgialeus brother of 
Phoroneus was the — of the Sicyonian kingdom : 
Ogyges, Inachus, Phoroneus, and Ægialeus, are all called 


The time of Ogyges 
computed. 


2 Admaioy 5Þ 20 u To Tires Nr im rade Befunde, ve} r Hei. 

of % Pauſan 8 Ed. wy ww 

— Ey 5 Te Topreny T6 a5. Ts Epu, 3 wy toiKev Lune, namanirye 5 
ix is abi, . is d Teręg wor gue. Idem Arcad. p. 

(3) Vid. Montfaucon. Antiq. Expliq. Vol. 1. —_ — Pl. 77. & 3 4 
rodot. Lib. 2. c. 50, 51. 

(4) TyRIS quaſi Tees dictus oft yu Tis bt, id eſt ab injuria. Nam ama- 
bant majores, ubi aſpiratio erat, © ponere. Servius ad En. VIII. v. 330. 

(5) A ug Tois Ape, ae Tis Ehle igveras . im Ivdo,ov dr Too A 
Ocellus Lucanus re: ase, five de Univerſo. c. 3. Mr. Jackſon's reaſon 
for making Inachi regnum, a falſe reading, for Iii Excidium, is, Becauſe the 
reign of Inachus was not any Ara amongſt the ancient Greeks. But I think 
it appears from hence to be a very conſiderable one: tho? it might be ſet 
too high, or too low, in this qark period of Chronology. See Chronolo- 
gical Antiquities. Vol. 3. P. 337. 

(6) Qrears x) T n mais Trax ad s aſe- ty Agye⸗ ex 7 rο #9) 
Mex leon Tis qu, Prewreus Te xg A aides ievorro. Aruantias wir iy de 
danOuyoslos 5 * ves Amn, Ardacie innit. A pollod. Lib. I. c. 1. 


Autoch- 
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Autochthones : and the (1) deluge is ſaid to have hap- 
. pened in the time of Phoroneus. By theſe circumſtances 
it appears to me, that all theſe kingdoms began about 
the ſame time: and yet by a reckoning of kings, and the 
years of their reigns, the (2) Sicyonian kingdom began 


near 400 years before the Argive. Either therefore the 


Greeks had raiſed their antiquities ſo many centuries too 
high, which is (3) Sir Iſaac Newton's opinion; or per- 
haps, through ſome defect in the catalogue of * gs, had 
brought them down too low in the caſe of the A 
kingdom : one of theſe two ſuppoſitions muſt be granted, 

before we can bring the time of Ægialeus to coincide with 
that of his brother Phoroneus. As the Jews preſerved 
genealogies and ſucceſſions, ſo the Greeks certainly had 
ſome method of keeping records of their kings, and of 
the years of their reigns; otherwiſe (4) Caſtor Rhodius 
the chronologer in Julius Cæſar's time could not have 
collected the catalogues, both of the Argive and Sicyo- 
nian kings, as we find he did. And may we not think, 


that theſe records were more carefully preſerved in ſome 


kingdoms, than in others? The Thebans ſeem to have loſt 


all theirs, between the time of Ogyges and Cadmus: and 
the Athenians to have forgot all that paſt before the time of 
Cecrops: nor had the Arcadians, who boaſted ſo great an- 
tiquity, any left before Lycaon, whom ( 5) Pauſanias makes 


(1) Ee L [Ogyge] e 0 was 194 sr ir Th Arn KETAANVTUS Pogorews 
Agyeicoy am U Tos, ws AKvoTnzos i5oper. Euſeb. Præp. Evang. Lib. X. c. 10. 

(2) See Mr Jackſon's Chronol. Antiq. Vol. 3. 

(3) See the Introduction to his Chronology. 

(4) Euſeb. Canon. Chron. Græc. p. 19, 25. 

( 5 ) Aoxw 5 779 Kt xm jj, mw Gbanovowrlt Adlwaiey, % FRET Ol Gras Thy du 


zw. Pauſanias in Arcadicis. p. 456. Ed. Sylb. 
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cotemporary with Cecrops. For want of better evidence 
we are forced to admit theſe jejune accounts of time, 
where, it muſt be owned, we have little more than a 
bare liſt of kings names, without a ſufficient number of 
facts to atteſt them. If the (1) Sicyonian Ara is the point 
from whence we are to reckon, it will fall about the year 
2170 before Chriſt, or about 1400 before the Olym- 
piads ; if from the time of (2) Inachus and Phoroneus, 
about 1700 before Chriſt, and about 1000 before the 
Olympiads. Whether of theſe two is the right, I have 

not authority. enough to determine; the reader muſt 
judge for himſelf. Cenſorinus, as it ſeems to me, meant 
to compute by the former ; by placing the Ogygian de- 
luge 400 years before Inachus. The chief criterion I 
make uſe of, is the religious: rites of Greece ; which I 
think could not begin, whilft any of the Gods were liv- 
ing; notwithſtanding what is reported of Saturn facri- 
ficing to Uranus, and of Jupiter to Saturn, The Cabiric 
myſteries were confeſſedly their oldeſt worſhip; and 1 
think, could not take place, as religious rites, till after 
Jupiter's deceaſe. Terah the father of Abraham is the 


(i) See Mr Jackſon's Chronological Antiquities. Vol. 3. p. 302, 303, 
— | 


(2) Tho' we give it as the common opinion, that Inachus lived about 
2000 years before the Olympiads, yet it was not generally fo received. 
For Euſebius obſerves that Many reckoned from Inachus the firſt, to 
* Sthenelus the ninth, Argive king, 413 years.” "Eg 5 x7 Ne mts >w © 

repre Ird;ce, tws Ts © Evie iro wy. Euſeb. Can. Chron. p. 24. Add theſe 
413 years to the time of Danaus, who diſpoſſeſſed Gelanor, ſon of Sthene- 
lus; and they will ſet Inachus's age 1200 years before the Olympiads, and 
ncar 2000 before Chriſt ; which anſwers to the reckoning of Cenſorinus. 


firſt 
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firſt (1) idolater we read of; and (2) Euſebius and 
(3) St Epiphanius date the gentile worſhip no higher, 
than from the time of Serug grandfather of Terah. Se- 
rug's age is determined by (4) ſcripture ; and part of his 
life will fall in with the Sicyonian Era; and I could not 
ſet the Grecian idolatry higher than his time. From the 
times of Ogyges and Inachus, the Autochthones and Pe- 
laſgians were maſters of Greece; till new colonies ar- 
rived under Cecraps and Danaus from Egypt, Deucalion 
from Scythia, Cadmus from Phenicia, when the Pelaſ- 
to decline in power, and at length were 
obliged to ſeek new ſeats in Italy, and other countries. 
Different ras are aſſigned to theſe new colonies ; but 
between the firſt and laſt, I cannot ſuppoſe the diſtance 
of ſo much as one century; and all to be later than the 
migration of the children of Iſrael from Egypt. Deuca- 
lion brought with him another deluge into Greece, which, 
by the faireſt account, may be placed 400 years before 
the deſtruction of Troy; and we are told, that between 
yges and Deucalion was an (5) interval of 600 years. 
This reckoning places Ogyges 1400 years before the 


(1) Your fathers dwelt on the other fide of the floud in old time, even Terab 
the father of Abraham, and the father of Nahor : and they ſerved other gods. 
Joſhua. c. 24. v. 3. 

(2) Eyed Stpby, 3975 SS rec refam F Exnlwioud, x) Ts bylo Ths Exdwhonange!ays 
Euſebii Græca — Scalig. — 13. * 5 

(3) Eoluiende Nn F xgivay F Tips drag, ale M N RN Neg. S. Epi- 
phan. Reſp. ad Epiſt. Acacii. 

(4) Gen. XI. v. 22, 23. N 


(5) Inter Ogygum ſane & Deucalionem medium ævum be annis datur. Jul. 
Solinus Polyhiſt. c. 11. | 


D Olympiads ; 
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' Olympiads ; which nearly agrees with Varro, who ſays, 
(1) Thebes was built by Ogyges 2100 years before his time. 
This too correſponds with the Sicyonian æra; and by 
my reckoning will make Ogyges almoſt coeval with 


Jupiter; and with great probability was the true time 
of his exiſtence. | 


As few readers perhaps will 
Lemme lr? germ 


2 particulars of my calculation; 
for their * eaſe I ſhall 
ſubjoin a table, or deduction of times, drawn from the 
authorities above quoted. The ſcarcity of materials, with 
the different computations of authors, may excuſe the 
want of preciſeneſs, in a period of years that begins ſo 
far back n the Chriſtian æra: but if we can come 
within fifty, or even an hundred, of the true age of the 
ſeveral facts; it is certainly more ſatisfactory, than to 
know nothing at all of the time when they happened. 
For this reaſon I avoid all fractions, as quite unneceſſary, 
and compute only by whole numbers. It is well if we 
can come near to the truth by this way of reckoning;; 
and thoſe who have endeavoured to be more exact, after 


all their pains, I am afraid, will be found to have come 


never r the nearer. 


(1) Thebe, que ante cataclyſmon Ogygi condite dicuntur, eæ tamen circiter 
du millia annorum & centum ſunt; Varro de re Ruſtica. Lib. 3. 


The 
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| The Titan Age calculated. Fabulous Age of Cenſorinus. Varro's Account of time. 
8 Years - Years * Years 

Uranus ſuppoſed to reign 30. Ogygian Deluge bef. Inachus 400. Ogyges bef. Varro 2100. 
Saturn - 60. — " before Deucalion 400. Varro before Chriſt 70. 
Jupiter 60. Deucalion before Troy — 400. The Titan Empire 150. 
Ogyges before Deucalion 600. Troy before the Olympiads 400. 
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Deucalion before Troy 400. The Olympiads —— 770. Before Chriſt 2320. | 
Troy bef. the Olympiads 400. — j 
Olympiads before Chriſt 770. Before Chriſt 2370. i 


—_ * Sn = 4. P 4s, 2 *. 8 e = = 
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Before Chriſt 2320. 


This method of calculation may paſs for true, till ſome 
body ſhall find out one more accurate. In the mean time, 
I leave the authorities to ſtand or fall by their own 
weight: and only poſtulate, what I think cannot be de- 
nied, that Varro and Cenſorinus could mean nothing 
more by the Fabulous Age, than the time that 

with the firſt gods, or kings of Greece, and ended at the 
Olympiads. The Ogygian deluge therefore, from whence 
Cenſorinus begins his computation, as being the firſt fact 
recorded in hiſtory, muſt be the beginning of what I call 
the Titan empire; which he places 1600 years before 
the Olympiads. This occaſions a difference of 50 years 
between his, and the collateral tables; which fifty years 
muſt be added to the years of the gods, for they can 
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come in no where elſe. And if the reader ſhall think 
this conſiſtent with the æra of Idolatry, he may follow 
the reckoning of Cenſorinus. | 


. a To bring our calculations to the 
Theſe calculations teſt, we muſt confront them with the 


—_— ared with ſacred hiſtory. And here we are un- 
Jeers. der ſome difficulty at firſt ſetting out, 
occaſioned by the preſent text of the Hebrew, varying 
from the Greek tranſlation of the Septuagint. The __ 
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brew genealogies make Abraham to live only 2 92 years 
after the floud; the Greek 1072; ſo that here is a dif- 
| ference of 780 years. Abraham, I think, cannot be ſup- 
poſed to live ſo early as 292 years after the floud ; be- 
cauſe this term does not allow ſufficient time for the pro- 
pagation of mankind. And for this reaſon alone the 
Hebrew chronology muſt be rejected: tho there are not 
wanting other good reaſons, to think that it has been 
corrupted, and that deſignedly, by the Jews. I know 
that (x) learned men have computed the increaſe of man- 
kind to the amount of many millions about that time; 
but, admitting their computations to be juſt, they do 
not inform us how theſe millions were diſpoſed of on [i 
face of the globe : and few of them ſeem to me to have 
come into Chaldza, Meſopotamia, Arabia, or Canaan. 
For tho' we find the earth peopled in the true time of 
Abraham, at leaſt as far as Egypt: tho' we find cities 
and countries governed by kings, and they at war with 
one another; yet, if we may judge from the number 
of their forces brought into the field, the countries there- 
about were even then but thinly inhabited. I have ex- 
tracted a ſhort ſcheme of chronology from a good (2) au- 
thority, which the reader I believe will find ſtriftly agree- 
ing with the times of ſeripture; and he may judge, whe- 
ther the facts mentioned in Greek authors come properly, 
and without forcing, into the places which I have allot- 


ted them, in this dark period of profane hiſtory. 


(1) See Bp Cumberland's Orig, Gent. Antiquiſſ. p. 1 


(2) Mr Maſſon s Sacred Chronology of the Pentareuch, publiſhed with 
Mr Parker's Bibhioth. Biblica. Oxon. 1727. 
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Before Chriſt. 
The Floud began. 3247- The Scythian Age began. 


d ſon of Sem born. 3245. according wo Sc Epiphanivs. 
Cainan ſon of Arphaxad 3110. . Hzrel. Tab. I. 


born. * 
Salah ſon of Cainan born. 2980. 
Noah died 3 50 years after 2897. 
the floud. 
Heber ſon of Salah born. 28 50. 
Sem died 600 years old. 2745. 


The building of Babel. 

Peleg, or Phaleg, fon of 1716. 

Heber born. | 

At his birth the diſperſion 

Ragau, or Reu, fon of 2586. 
Phaleg born. 


Serug ſon of Reu born. 2454- 


2347» In the Scythian Age, about 
.__ goo years, or more, after the 
floud, we place the expedi- 
tions of Bacchus and Uranus: 

1 | from the north. 
ms | 13 Theſe Gods formed the Two 
| (1) firſt great empires that we 


(1) Some may think the Chineſe empire older than theſe of 
Bacchus and Uranus, becaufe the firſt king Fohi may be placed a century 
or two before our Bacchus: but it muſt be obſerved, that their moſt au» 
thentic books begin the hiſtory with Iaus, Yao, or Yau, the good empe- 
rour, who reigned before Chriſt 2337. Vid. Couplet Chronol. Sinic. pag. 3. 

this differs but a little from the age of our Bacchus. And if any author 
of note, from the name, time, and general character of both, ſhould be 


tempted to think, that Jaus and Bacchus were the ſame perſon ; I ſhall not 
go about to diſprove him. 


read 
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| | read of in profane hiſtory : the 
one in the caſt, the other more 
weſtward. 
Some time after Bacchus, we 
e ſuppoſe the Indian Hercules to 
| a have flouriſhed. 
Nahor ſon of Serug born. 2324. 8 
| ; 2300. About this time we ſuppoſe 
| 1 Saturn to reign, and the Titan \ 
war'to commence, which was 
continued by the Giants. 
2295. Jupiter ſon of Saturn and 
| Rhea born. 
Hehe Jupiter was engaged with 
his father in the Titan war, 


Terah ſon of Nahor born. 2245. ee, eee 


2237. Jupiter ſole monarch on his 
father's abdication. 

2223. Calliſthenes's Babylonian Ob- 

ſervations began about this 

time. Vid. Simplicius in Ariſt. 


| | de Cælo. Lib. 2. 
11 ſon of Terah 2175. Jupiter died 120 years old. 
IN. 


mts Some time after this, we 

| ſuppoſe the kings, mentioned 

by Greek authors, to be ſet- 

tled in their reſpective govern- 

ments: Ninus in Aſſyria; Zo- 

— in Bactria; Menes, or 

iris in Egypt; O s in 

Bœotia; — hy pee: 

| ; ans Egialeus, in Peloponne- 

ER | us. 

Serug died 330 years old. 2124. With Serug ended the Scy- 

| | thian Age of St Epiphanius; 

| and then began Helleniſm, or 
Gentile Idolatry. | 


Abraham 
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S.-S © Y 


Abraham came into Meſo- 2105. 
potamia, leaving Cbal- 
dea, as it is thought upon 
the account of Idolatiy 
practiſed there. | 
mh died. He ſerved 2100. 
- other gods. 
Abraham came into Ca- 2099. 
aan. 


Iſhmael ſon of Abraham 2089. 
born. 


Iſaac born. 2075. 


Jacob and Eſau born. 2015. 


Abraham died 175 years 2000. 
old. | 


Jaac died aged 180. 18 95. 


Jacob died in Egypt aged 1865, 
147. 


Moſes born. e eee 


Exodus of the Iſraelites 1 _ 
from Egypt. 


Ninus ſet up the worſhip of 
Belus in Babylon. Vid. S. Hie- 
ronym. in Hoſeam. c. 2. v. 17. 


Now we read of many kings 
in the hiſtory of Moſes, Am- 
raphel king of Shinar, Che- 
derlaomer and his confede- 
rates, the king of Sodom, &c. 
Melchiſedeck of Salem, Abt 


melech of Gerar, Pharaoh of 
Egypt, &c. 
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32 | The Hiſtory and Chronology 
ne After this Epoch I place the 


ſeveral migrations of Cecrops, 
Danaus, Deucalion, and Cad- 
mus: and believe that they happened at no great diſ- 
tance of time from each other. What occaſioned ſuch a 
.conflux of foreigners, we are not told as I remember by 
any hiſtorian. It appears that they were driven from 
other countries, but how they came to take refuge in 
Greece, is the queſtion. Greece ſeems to have been at 
that time in a defenceleſs ſtate, either through the indo- 
lence, or the want, of inhabitants, or both. The Pelaſ- 
gians, then in poſſeſſion, were at firſt intruders, but by 
; naturalized to the country ; and all that related 
to it was now in their hands. The new comers neglected 
the ancient Pelaſgic hiſtory ; and the natives, where any 
were left, may be ſuppoſed to have loſt their ſpirit with 
their liberty, and took no further care about it. That 
the Greeks could have no credible hiſtory or chronology 
before this time, has been urged from the want of let- 
ters; an objection that may be made to all hiſtories wrote 
before that period : and yet this want might be ſupplied 
by other means, unknown to us at preſent. The hiſto 
and chronology of the world before Moſes was carefully 
preſerved, but not by letters. The hieroglyphics of the 
Chineſe and Egyptians carried on the hiſtory of thoſe 
nations without any other aſſiſtance. Among the Greeks, 
ſongs delivered down from father to ſon, as is obſerved 
-of their northern anceſtors, might be ſufficient to pre- 
ſerve facts, ſucceſſions, generations, &c. Or if ſome- 
thing more than bare memory was required; the Greeks 
were not of ſo dull a 2 but that they could invent 


real 


cian Hiſtory. 
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real characters or ſymbols to expreſs their thoughts and 


meaning. And this, I believe moſt people agree, was 
the (1) practice of all other nations before the invention 


of letters. It is certain that ſeveral things rearing to 


the ancient ſtate of Greece eſcaped the general diſſipa- 
tion. The name of Ogyges in Bœotia might be preſerved 
by tradition only: but thoſe liſts of the Argive and Si- 
cyonian kings were probably regiſtered in the temple of 
Juno at Argos. The order of prieſteſſes of pen began 
in the reign of Phoroneus ; and Hellanicus the Leſbian, 
one of the oldeſt Greek hiſtorians, (2) adjuſted his hiſ- 
tory to their times, as moſt certain epochs. If the new 
colonies deſtroyed the old records, they however made 
the Greek hiſtory ſome amends by their care afterwards: 
for from this time it begins to put on a better face, tho 
ſtill clouded with fable. We now find a greater number 
of facts committed to writing, more genealogies and ſuc- 
ceſſions recorded, and in ſhort materials of all kinds for 
the hiſtorian; who yet could not effectually exerciſe his 


(1) Perhaps I cannot better illuſtrate this practice, than by an ancient 
wooden inſtrument, formerly in uſe with our anceſtors, and derived to 
them from the Saxons and Runes: I mean the Clog Almanack. or Ca- 
lendar. This without letters points out diſtinctly, not only the days and 
months of each quarter of the year; but the Saints Days, and other Chriſ- 
tian feſtivals, by intelligible characters. The ſeveral feaſts of the Virgin 
are denoted by the figure of an Heart, the Epiphany by a-Star, St Dun- 
ſtan by a wide ſpreading Plant, or Flower, St Peter by Two Keys, St Lau- 
rence by a Gridiron, &c. See Dr Plot's Hiſtory of Staffordſhire. Pag. 
420, 421, &c. 

(2) Qs & ENA 5 Atolils o Terry Ter meme Tor Tpwixar, AAKTONHE 
Liesing iy Agyer x7! M de xg} c fr@. Dionyſ. Halicarn, Lib. I. p. 18. 
Avazzagar, Y mis Tay Iiplar, h Tais ceildbie Tay Oτπνi,ur. Idem. De Charact. 
Thucydidis. 
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34 The Hiſtory and Chronology 
talent, till the poetical hiſtory was forced to give place 


to proſe writing. | 9 . | | 
* ee. As we have ſuppoſed the Greeks to 
| 22 wb 5 f be a colony — Scythia, and their 

7%. See, hiſtory to begin from Seythian gods; 

we may be permitted to go a little out of the way to en- 
quire into the origin of the Scythians themſelves. The 
hiſtory delivered to us by Moſes is the moſt. (1) ancient 
of all hiſtories now known, and therefore muſt be the 
ſtandard of the reſt. Where heathen authors do not dif- 
fer from it, they may be credited: and where they have 
miſapplied any parts of it, we know where to have re- 
courſe, to come at the truth. This hiſtory is a sketch, 
or abſtract, of the hiſtory of the: world: not meant to 
give a compleat hiſtory; for that would have been too 
large. The chief deſign of it is, to ſnew the deſcent of 
the Jews from their great anceſtor” Abraham, and his 
from Sem. Upon this account the beginning of the A{- 
ſyrian empire is ſlightly touched upon, becauſe it com- 
prehended Babylonia, Chaldæa, Meſopotamia, countries 
where Abraham is ſaid to have ſojourned. But little no- 
tice is taken of Japhet; tho there are ſeveral reaſons to 
think him the eldeſt ſon of Noah, and his family ſeems 
to be the moſt numerous; (2) ſeven of his fons being 
mentioned as the fathers of nations. That vaſt part of 
the continent of Aſia, bordered by the Caſpian ſea to 
the weſt, the Scythian, or icy, fea to the north, and the 
() naſla gi Tr worer pdd)or, 3m me Aga l many Toy UN y Isveidy Thu 
Moved isvelau ever ovubarye, Juſtin, Mart. Admon. ad Gentes. 

(2) Geneſis. Cap. 10. v. 2. 1 Chron. Cap. 1. v. 5. 


eaſtern 
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eaſtern ocean, is ſcarce to be found in the hiſtory : and 
yet by conſtant tradition is believed to be the portion of 


Japhet, and of his poſterity ; and the inhabitants to this 
day acknowledge him for their. founder. 


| The Floud deſtroyed all me- 
apr 1 morials of paſt — cnc 


What were preſerved in the fa- 
fe — 43 He * phe: ..  mily of Noah: and therefore the 


records of nations, that would be thought to precede 
that epoch, and are not countenanced by the Moſaic 
hiſtory, are void of all probability. Of this ſort are the 
antediluvian dynaſties of the Chaldeans and Egyptians, 
which ought — be conſigned to the land of fables; be- 
cauſe Moſes mentions no kingdoms or ſtates before the 
floud; and if he had, what way could there be of pre- 
ſerving their hiſtory ? For as to antediluviam (2) pillars, 
and inſeriptions, every reader now, I preſume, knows 


( 


(1) The moſt ancient memorials of — were probably * by 
engravings on Stones, or Pillars; but what we are told of the contents of 
theſe monuments, is liable to much ſuſpicion. Several authors boaſt of de- 
riving their materials from them; and would pints us that they were 
the only repoſitories of ancient knowledge. Chaldeans, according to 
Beroſus, had antediluvian writings, I ſuppoſe on tables of ſtone, made by 

Kiſuthrus, who was their Noah. Sanchoniathon took his Phenician _ 
quities from the writings of Taaut, or Mercury. Manetho the Egy 

hiſtorian drew his dynaſties, From Pillars that were ſet up in the e 4 
Seriad; a country that the moderns have ſought for to no purpoſe. Th 
inſcriptions, he ſays, were made by the firſt Thoth, or Mercury, before 
the floud ; and were tranſlated into hieroglyphics by S or 
the ſecond Hermes, after the floud. From hence Joſephus took occaſion 
to frame the Pillars of Seth, fraught with aſtronomical obſervations, Which, 
he ſays, were ſtill in being in the land of Siriad. But I think we have ſaid 
more than enough of theſe e records. See Stllngfleer' s Orig. 
Sacr, Book I. c. 2, 
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what to think of them. What followed was not ſo ſub- 
ject to oblivion. The repeopling of the world by the 
three ſons of Noah was a matter of hiſtory, that it con- 
cerned every man to remember: nor is it eaſy to con- 
ceive that their names could be forgot, till the earth was 
in a great meaſure overſpread by their 1 and 
then perhaps remembered longeſt in thoſe countries, 
where the head of the family firſt reſided. It is a queſ- 
tion that muſt occur to every curious reader, From 
ce whence came this general perſwaſion of the northern 
tc nations, that they were deſcendants of Japhet? Had 
they it by-primeval tradition, or from the books of Mo- 
ſes? Perhaps it will be anſwered, „From Neither: 
but from their fouthern neighbours, the Arabians, Medes, 
and Perſians. But at what time could this happen? An- 
ſwer. The Medes and Perſians might learn it from the 
Ten Tribes, who were diſperſed among them by (1) Sal- 
manafler ; and the Arabians, who carried their arms into 
Tartary, may be ſuppoſed to have had ſome knowledge 
of the ſacred books, from the time of Mahomet. But 
where do the ſacred books expreſsly ſay, that Japhet was 

the father of theſe northern nations? Anſwer. The pro- 
greſs of Sem and Ham is marked out by the Eaſt, South, 
and Weſt; and no other road, except the North, is left 
for Japhet. But this is not ſolving the difficulty ; nor 
anſwering, but rather begging, the- queſtion, 


(1) a Kings. c. 17. v. 6. 


Ever 
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Ever fince the revival of letters, 
lp or a to reconcile ſacred to profane hif- 
2 tory, has been the task of the learn- 

opinion. 


ed men of Europe, who knew very 
little of theſe northern regions of Aſia. The ſcriptures 
indeed intimate, that the Sons of Japhet, Gomer, Magog, 
&c., were ſituated to the northward of Paleſtine : but 
this is not ſufficient to account for the general belief, that 
prevailed throughout that wide country of which we are 
ſpeaking. The only ancient authour, who could afford 
the moderns any light, was Joſephus : and he has indeed 
placed the fons of Japhet to the north of Paleſtine, but 
in ſouthern climes, well known to the Jews, Greeks, 
and Romans; and perhaps for that very reaſon, becauſe 
they were well known; for he ſeems to be as ignorant 
as the moderns themſelves, of the countries beyond the 
Caſpian. And all that he ſays to the purpofe, (1) is, 
% Magog was the anceſtor of the Magogians who are 
called by the Greeks Scythians.” The Scythians made 
(2) irruptions at ſeveral times into ſouthern Aſia, and 
gained ſettlements on that fade of the Caſpian and Euxine 
ſeas as far as Cappadocia; and their country might be 


(1) Maywws 5 Tix r auTs Mey Indus Sly ru wrt, Exutes I dr auTOy ae90n- 
yoeewer., Antiq. Jud. Lib. I. c. 6. Some learned moderns are of opi- 


nion, that the name, and: memory, of Magog is preſerved in the word 
Moguls, or Mogures, who are north-eaſtern Tartars. Quod autem Tartaros 
principio MoGLOs vocatos ait [Haithonus] eo non obſcuram gentis originem 
denotari ſentio. Eft enim a Magog filio Fapheti ,, nec ambigam, inde nomen 
MOGL1 ita manfiſſe; uti etiamnum Turcos a Perſis MocokEs appellari ſupra 
meminimus. Reiner. Reineccius Append. in Haython. Armen. Hiſt, Orient. 


Cap. 16. | 
(2) Herodot. Lib. I. c. 103, 104, 105.. IV. c. 11, 12. 
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called Scythia, Theſe then ſeem to be the Magogians, 
or Scythians, meant by Joſephus ; but are extreamly dif- 
ferent from the Scythians beyond the Caſpian. The latter 
muſt have been as little acquainted with Joſephus, as 
with the ſacred hiſtory : and therefore there is more rea- 
ſon to think, that this was an opinion kept up by tradi- 
tion among the inhabitants of the country; than that it 
aroſe from this ſingle, and imperfect, teſtimony of Jo- 
ſephus. For tho the ancient hiſtory of the poſtdiluvian 
world is now to be found in one book only, preſerved by 
the Jews; yet there is reaſon to believe, that its contents 
were common, and known to other nations, eſpecially 
to the eaſtern; as appears from ſome of their fables quo- 
ted by modern travellers. 2 Y * 
| 7 From whence ſoever the 
r their information, it is — 
rapes that the Turks and Tartars, who 
es make the bulk of the inhabitants 
of this vaſt region, (1) affirm that, . They are deſcended 
ce from Turk eldeſt ſon of Japhis, who was the youngeſt 
ce ſon of Nui.” This genealogy, allowing for it's diſa- 
greement with ſcripture, which ſeems to make Japhet 
the eldeſt ſon of Noah, and Gomer eldeſt fon of Japhet, 
may not be entirely without foundation. Eſpecially: if 
the pedigree ran thus, as perhaps it did originally, Turk 
youngeſt ſon of Faphis, who was the eldeſt ſon of Mui. If 
affinity of names is to be our guide in this caſe, and we 
ſeem to have little more at preſent ; I would take Thy- 
Tas, Tyras, or Turas, to be the perſon from whom the 


(1) See Abulghali's Hiſtory of the Turks and Tatars, Bock I. c. 2. 
| Turks 
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Fuͤrks are deſcended ; tho' he is the laſt in order of the 
ſons of Japhet, and commonly reckoned the father of 
the (1) Thiraſians, or, as the Greeks called them, Thra- 
cians. Affinity of ſound, we ſee, is at the bottom of 
both opinions; and, I think, favours the Turks, at leaſt 
as much as the Thracians. Beſides, I have here the good 
fortune to agree with the Jewiſh: rabbies : for the Tar- 
gums of Jonathan and Jeruſalem, in giving the colonies 
and provinces of the ſeveral planters, at Gen. X. v. 2. 
inſtead of the Hebrew Tiras, or Thiras, by others ren- 
dered Thracia, write An Turki, by which (2) Elias Le- 

vita underſtands Turcia. There is a way of reconciling 
this difference, by ſuppoſing the Thracians to have had 
at firſt the ſame name with the Turks,. nor is this im- 
probable : for the Turcæ of (3) Pomponius Mela, who 
ſeem to be the (4) Iurce of Herodotus, are placed in 
Aſiatic Scythia, beyond the Tanais and Palus Mcotis ; 


and were probably the farſt people that entered, and ſet- 
tled in Thrace, _ a 


(1) Se M Geese N ingatory oy Ig Eau Ss Sen U ᷑ö e. Joſeph. 
Antiq. Jud. Lib. I. c. 6. 
(2) Vid. Eliæ Levitæ Lex. Chaldaic, & Buxtorf. Lex. Chald. 
(3) Juxta Thyſſagete Turceque vaſtas fylvas occupant, alunturque venando. 
De Situ Orbis. Lib. I. c. 22. | | 
(4) Newormwu Overt emu ο aornby xgy tor" Ginn 5 don Sens. a Nets 5 rr 
vA o tn reit wud ber IS wot To dm Mons Edoyres mehr ro. He- 
rod. Lib. IV. c. 22. Herodotus and Mela without queſtion meant the 
ſame people, as being neighbours to the Thyſſagetæ; and living after the 
fame manner by hunting. The different reading muſt be imputed to an 
errour in the copies of Herodotus, occaſioned by the mutilation of the let- 


ter T in Te. The learned reader may poſſibly recolle& an inſcription on 


the reverſe of a coin of Carauſius ; which not many years ſince produced, 
what ſome antiquaries thought, a very great diſcovery; and others, that. it 
was only owing to a like mutilation of the fame letter. 
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| 3 The Ruſſians of Aſia, accord- 
[rf om Y. * ing to the eaſtern writers, are de- 
ſcended from (1) . Ruſs fourth fon 

* of Japhet.” Here another diffi- 
_ culty ſtarts up. From whence could the eaſtern writers 
receive this notion? Not from the Ten Tribes, nor from 
the Arabians; unleſs they had other copies of the He- 
brew text, than we have at preſent: and as to Joſephus, 
he is altogether ſilent in this caſe. Ruſs, it is certain, 
has no affinity to any ſcripture name of the ſons of Ja- 

phet, yet tends to corroborate the general opinion, That 
the northern nations were deſcended from him. The 
word in the original means an Head, but ſignifies a per- 
ſon in the Septuagint verſion of Ezechiel, (2) Son of man 

| ft thy face againſt Gog, in the land of Magog, the chief 
Rhos, Meſech and Tubal. Whether this Rhos was the 
perſon meant by the eaſtern writers, I know not ; he is 
omitted in Moſes's lift of the ſons of Japhet, but by be- 
ing here joined with Magog, Meſech, and Tubal, ſeems 

to have a claim to be one of the number. 


ä | ; Upon the ſuppoſition that 
Ruſs 23 me, ee the ſons of Japhet were ſituated 
From Roos and Meſech. in Southern Afia, the learned 


Bochart framed, what ſeems to me, a prepoſterous origin 
of the Ruſſians. He found in Hebrew and Arabic au- 
thors, that the river Araxes, which falls into the Caſpian 
from the South, was called Rhos, and conſequently the 


Pbet. 


(1) See Abulghazi's Hiſt. of Turks &c. ꝓag. 668. 
Mod, O Ootin, Ezek. c. 38. v. 2. 


country 
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country Araxene had the ſame name. From whence he 
(1) conjectured, that theſe ſouthern Scythians, or Rhos 
and Meſech, entered the Tauric Cherſoneſus, which he 
finds was likewiſe called Rhos, and gave names to the 
Ruſſi and Moſchi, or Ruſſians and Muſcovites in Europe. 
But is it not more probable, that theſe people had thoſe 
names before this imaginary return of the Scythians ; and 
even before their firſt irruptions into ſouthern Aſia? I 
could not but caution my readers againſt fo doubtful an 
hypotheſis; though it is foreign to our queſtion, viz. 
How the eaſtern writers came by their notion, that Ruſs 
was the fourth ſon of Japhet, and father of the Aſiatic 


Ruſſians : but to return to our ſubject. 0 
; THE” Diodorus ſays (2) „T 

55 if culty N times of the mri Age, 

ulous Hiſtory. nr bf 

Jan war, can 

< not be preciſely ſettled, becauſe there is no fixt point 
eto be depended on, from whence they can be compu- 
« ted.” The ancient hiſtorians therefore wiſely declined 
the buſineſs, becauſe they could draw from thence no 
uniform ſcheme of tranſactions. For inſtance, no man 
could ſet down to write the whole hiſtory of Jupiter, 
without being aware of a thouſand parachroniſms, that 
he muſt be guilty of in the courſe of narration. Diffe- 
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(1) Credibile eft ex Rhos & Meſech, id eſt, ex Rhoſſis & Moſchis vicinis 
populis circa Araxem, de quibus Ezechiel, 2 Ruſſos & Moſcovitas, gen- 
tes in Europæa Scythia celeberrimas. Ruſſi tranſmiſſo Araxe, videntur primo 
occupaſſe Tauricam Cherſoneſum & de ſuo nomine Rhos appellaſſe. Phaleg. 
Lib. 3. c. 18. 

(2) Toy I) year Tim aeennpplpor is TTY Th aexypeTcia, Tis {= ey Toy 


Tpwirwy s Nether gc ,, Als Tp under SA U¹ Tapcrnpever nt TU motvouluoye 
Diodor. Lib. I. p. 4. 
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rent names of the ſame gods, together with different 
gods of the ſame names, muſt be often very perplexing ; 
and the ſcene of the ſame actions, laid in different times 
and countries, muſt occaſion endleſs confuſion ; and be- 
{des all this, the marvellous and incredible way of rela- 
ting them, was utterly inconſiſtent with the modeſt gra- 
vity of hiſtory. The Philoſophers on the other hand, 
who were the profeſſed guardians of virtue and religion, 
ſhocked at the vices, which the gods had in common 
with the worſt of mortals, frequently touched upon the 
facts; but called in allegory to: their aſſiſtance, and ex- 
plained them to a more inoffenſive meaning. Thus, tho“ 
they . the facts, they annihilated. all the hiſ- 
. 

. But the moderns are not © under 
The fi 7 religion / the ſame reſtraints; for they know 
Egypt. that the heathen gods were men; 

* and ſubject to human paſſions; and 
can diſtinguiſ truth from fiction in the fables. What 
has chiefly embarraſſed them in ſearching into fabulous 
antiquity, is that inveterate error of the Greeks them- 
ſelves, © That all their religion came from Phenicia and 
Egypt.“ Whereas it is very clear to me, and I believe 
will appear ſo to others, upon their own repreſentation, 
that Uranus, the Titans, and Cabiri, their firſt deities, 
came from the Pelaſgians, Thracians, or Scythians ; and 
that the Cabiric worſhip was known, and. eſtabliſhed 
in Greece, long before the arrival of Cecrops, or any 
other Egyptian ſtrangers: and, had it been known in 
Phenicia, Cadmus needed not to have gone ſo far as 
Greece, or Thrace, to be initiated. 


Greece not from 


Here 
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oY the origin of Here it may be proper juſt to com- 
the 


Pelaſyians are the antiquities of other nations 

with thoſe of the Greeks; and to ſhew 
the connection they bear with each other. After the 
Autocthones, whom I ſhall venture to call Cimmerians, 
or Scythians, the Pelaſgians muſt be accounted the moſt 
ancient people of Greece; but not aboriginal natives of 
the ſoil, as the later Greeks fondly imagined. Theſe, as 
we obſerved before, were ſo called from being a (1) ſea- 
faring people, and came originally from (2) Thrace; and 
I ſuppoſe from the maritime coaſts, both' on this fide, 
and beyond, the Boſphorus: and, according to ſome wri- 
ters, wandered over, and conquered almoſt the (3) whole 
world. They ſeem to have been a mixture of people, 
that grew very numerous by gradual acceſſions of men, 
who took to that way of lite. They were all called Pe- 
laſgians from their profeſſion ; though they might be of 
different nations, like the northern people, who invaded 
the weſtern parts of Europe in the ninth and tenth cen- 


turies, called in our hiſtorians by the general name of 


Pirates. 


(1) See Enquiries concerning Europe. Pag. 14, 41. 


(2) Thu Lula it Oed ue AlgCdlis, ws aby@r, 
| TImaoxam. Scymnus Chius Perieg. p. 24. 


(3) M, Tmaryic d men Ths one Sn giruc, yd pur Tay aAcicu) 
eg ννE,, aim naminac. Plutarch. in Romulo. 
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44 The Hiſtory and Chronology 
The Pelaſvian Ars.” The Pelaſgians (x) inſtituted 


Sh Deer the Cabiric myſteries in Samo- 
eee thrace, which is the firſt notice 
we have of the Greek religion. Herodotus, ſays, (2) The 
« Pelaſgians at firſt ſacrificed, and invoked the gods, 
ei without calling them by their names, which they had 
te not yet heard of; but that a long time after they learnt 
« them from Egypt.” This is true in part; for tho' the 
Cabiri without doubt had their proper names, yet they 
were always kept ſecret in the myſteries, Cadmus and 
his followers,” when they came into Bœotia, adhered to 
the Cabiric rites; but the other colonies who came into 
Greece about the ſame time, with Cecrops, Danaus, and 
Deucalion, ſeem to have introduced other modes of wor- 
ſhip. That of (3) Minerva in Attica began in the reign 
of Cecrops ; Danaus built a temple to (4) Apollo Lycius 
in Argos; and Deucalion is ſaid to be the firſt, who 


(5) built temples and altars to the Twelve gods. I have 


(1) Thu jag Kauni alter ce e lea Fre, Toi my Aae cu 0 - 
vor, W SD vor Le gin Ta Opytz MDD NE Herodot. Lib, 2. 
e. $2. | | 

(2) Edvor os ugy mir ae972eyy of Hen St imogouiper, tmorulin & 35 Your 
eb H dd, auTeay* & Jas dxαᷣοC,i Ko" — Emure 5 Yolre moe M , dN 
is Tis ArvTTe &myua Te dvb ulla Tor Ou Idem. Lib. 2. c. 52. 

(3) Cecrope regnante primum in arce Oliva orta eft : & ex Minervæ nomine, 
gue Græce Athena dicitur, Atbenæ nuncupate. Euſeb. Chron, Ab. 460. 

(4) Apyeirus Ns r6y i T5 mare T3 empartaToy R A ⁶õid‘ Ee AUA, Y f od 
azaaue To 5% ih, ATdnov iy ANwais, To os it dp Aayas, I 6 v, . Flavor dvd. 


Spa iy, Pauſanias. Corinth. Lib. 2. p. 118. 


(5) By IIb St 
lammoridys, dyadoy . Aouttniova* 
OF e wie, NMR, 0) iityuctle vob 
AdaydTUS, MN N u6h d Cacinovery. 
Apollon. Argon. Lib. 3. v. 1087. 


On 
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endeavoured to prove, that theſe T'welve Gods were the 
Cabiri, and that they were contemporary with Jupiter; 
and ſee no reaſon yet to alter my opinion. This then 
ſeems to be the time, when gods were multiplied in 
Greece ; when the Cabiri were ſeparately worſhiped, and 
their names made public ; and we may place it more 
than 1500 years before the Chriſtian æra, and 600 at 
leaſt after the death of Jupiter. Jupiter, by all that ap- 

s to me, was the firſt monarch, in the weſtern parts 
of the world, who received divine honours after death ; 
and when ſuch revererce was paid to him, it was natural 
to deify his parents, Uranus and Saturn, and his other 
relations. Theſe all might be worſhiped by name in other 
countries, whilſt the Greeks had only the Cabiric myſte- 


ries: but ſtill it will be impoſſible to prove, that the 


Egyptians, Syrians, or even Aſſyrians, had any gods be- 
fore theſe Titan deities. The miſts, that always envelop 
ſuch diſtant antiquity, exhibit the objects not only indiſ- 
tinctly, but larger than the life: and the guides, who 
are to conduct us through them, are neither infallible, 
nor overfaithful. If they have in ſome caſes brought 
down gods and heroes, lower than their proper time, 


they have in others fet them as much too high; and this 


often repreſents the objects double to us: but upon a 
nearer approach, they will appear to be one and the ſame. 
I can find no arguments to perſwade me, that Jupiter 
Belus of Babylon, or Jupiter Ammon of Libya, were 


"On 5 iN ca Oternnas, EM i aenry Acuiahwviag Onov, . n 


S Otôy Bumps Acukdniay bd Te, EN #r Th a one cοον 69 PAM. Scho- 
haft, in locum. 


older 
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older than the Grecian upiter : much 2 can I think 
that both of them came originally from (1) Egypt. Ju- 
piter, as well as Uranus before him, . ſaid to have 
(2) reigned over all the world; which at this time we 
think too much to be believed. Mut if we can prevail 
with ourſelves, to think, that he governed a large em- 
pire, extending from the border of India weſtward as 
far as Egypt; and conſiſting of territories on both ſides 
of the Caſpian, Euxine, and Mediterranean ſeas, ſuch 
an empire as Tamerlane in later times poſſeſſed; this 
might be all the world then known to the Greeks; and 


at the ſame time may account for the worſhip of Jupiter 
in ſo many diſtant countries. Later hiſtorians uſe the 


ſame hyperbole in ſpeaking of Alexander and Tamerlane, 
Who conquered the whole world, and the caſe is exactly 
parallel in the latter inſtance ; — it is certain that Ta- 


merlane was maſter of this very empire of Jupiter, in 
more than it's full extent: there being then no power 


able to controul him. 
The Egyptian Anti- Egypt made but a {mall part of 


this empire, and can no more be 


quities and Deities. | 1; cd to be the birthplace of the 


gods, than that Jupiter reigned over the whole world. 


(3) Menes, or Menas, was the firſt mortal king of Egypt, 


(1) Kemp 19 Anu & Aon, 0 6 & BaCunori NNO, 6 6 wiv Nn Glogs Aruariou 


| Bias Ts AtCuns oropun buy, Apuwuwy 5 Dow Te 1 mus, Pauſan. Meſſeniac. 


p. 261. Ed. Sylb. 
(2) Oupayiy gang. aan ae by a Tis eue h Diod. Lib. 3. 
P- 133. Toy Aia pam barinivomu Te 0V pay TOS vb xe 0A%o oy F T ho Idem. 


Pp. 145. 


( 3) BagI\tuons org ro auge £Atyov Mya. Herod. Lib. a. e. = Meme Tos 
nde Tolyuv o rey Pan baginivom Tis Ae Myer. Diodor. Lib. I, 
who 
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who reigned after the gods, and therefore muſt be the 


ſame with Oſiris: and we may allow him the ſame an- 
tiquity, as (1) Phoroneus, or Ogyges, in Greece. Oſiris 
bore the names of ſeveral gods, but of none ſo old as 
Saturn. (2) Some called him Serapis, Bacchus, Pluto, 
„Ammon, Jupiter, and ſome took him to be Pan.“ 
The (3) inſcriptions, quoted by Diodorus from other au- 
thors, on the pillars at Nyſa in Arabia, pretended that 
he, and Iſis, were ſon and daughter of Saturn; which I 
think ſhews that they could carry his genealogy no high- 
er. Vulcan is properly the oldeſt deity of Egypt; a 
(4) temple being built to him by the firſt mortal king 
Menes. Vulcan was one of the twelve great gods, con- 
temporary with Jupiter; and therefore I think it loſt la- 
bour to ſeek for him any further. Mercury, -one of the 
twelve gods, is another of their oldeſt deities; and we 
have already hinted, that he had the adminiſtration of 
affairs after Jupiter's deceaſe. By his titles of Meſſenger, 
Herald, Embaſſadour, and interpreter to the gods, he 
ſeems to have held the office of Viceroy, Lieutenant, or 
Prime: Miniſter,. under Jupiter; or, as the Ægyptians 


(1) Anticlides in Ægypto inveniſſe quendam nomize Menona tradit, .quindecim 
annis ante. Phoroneum antiquiſſimum Græciæ regem, idque monumentis adprobare 
conatur. Plin. Lib. 7. c. 56. 

(2) Tiy Oœtem of d amv, cr N Atlyuory, of 5 Thatmuve, d 5 Auward, Tits 5 Ala, 
0\& 5 Taye rere Ai. Diodor. Lib. 1. p. 15.. 

(3) Era EIMI H To T NEQTATOY. KPONOY SEO T SrrATHP IIPESBYT AT, 

Iſis. 
MATHP MEN EZTI MOI KPONOE NEQTATOE OEQNN AIANT AN. 
Oſiris. Diodor. Lib. 1. p. 16. 

(4) Qs 5 Mor 760 my a 5 gachti— TiTo Js Ts Hodigov 6 I egy 

pd u iy arg, Ny za Y atiammnritaly, Herodot. Lib. 9. c. 99. 
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called him, © was (x) Secretary, and Privy Counſellour 
00 . Ofiris.” From all this I conclude, that the Egyp- 
tian gods were of the Titan race, and had no greater 
claim to antiquity than the Greeks : and that when au- 
thors ſpeak of the gods being derived from Egypt, they 
are to be underſtood of that train of ceremonies, that 
always attended the religious worſhip of the Egyptians : 
and theſe, we acknowledge, (2) came from Egypt, and 
I think can be no older than the time of Cecrops, who 
was contemporary with Deucalion. Thoſe who pene- 
trate, further than I am able, into the Egyptian theolo- 
gy ; may perhaps aſſert that theſe Titan gods were not 
the primitive gods of the country, but the natives had 
ſeveral more ancient, as Ophion, Cneph, Ptha, Neith, 
Athyr, Bubaſtis, &c. But moſt of theſe are (3) known 
to be Egyptian names for the Grecian gods; and when 
their antiquity ſhall be clearly made out, it will be time 
to ſpeak of the others, if there are any. 
The Phenician Anti- 1 — ws 2 
into a ſort of hiſtory, as it is ſaid, 
by (4) Sanchoniathon. It ſeems to be wrote at a time, 
when nations vyed with each other about their antiqui- 
ties; and with deſign to give the . to Phenicia 


quities and Deities. 


(1) Tapes T's UT aur [Ofiride] lug us yr Toy EH ah N rode cl 
Toys "Orgy r irres Iigep fata, 4 my7 au Ponydko!Vecat, A Au pic. 
Th r Ke. Diodor. Lib. 1. p. 10. 

707 Tleynvercs Jt 2 Le, 1 Mp Tas, 294 ae9 was Pepru avypumoy AH ci or 

x2) oÞg Tio) Emnlue lt fn NH. Herodot. Lib. 2. c. 58. 


mou gd, 
by 3) Vid. "Jablonſky Pantheon Xgypr. 3 Vol. 85. Francof. ad Viadrum. 
1750. 


7 Vid. Euſeb. Prep. Evang. Lib. I. C. 9. 
bebe 
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before Egypt. It begins with the formation of the world; 
and not = hs behind hand with the Egyptians, makes 
the firſt gods and men natives of Phenicia ; which is 
enough to deſtroy the credit of the whole. Uranus and 
Saturn are {aid to be gods of Phenicia ; and the depoſi- 
tion, and death, of the former is related with all its cir- 
cumſtances, as in the Greek hiſtory. It mentions like- 
wiſe the parents of. Uranus and Titza, viz. Eliun and 
(1) Beryth, a point of hiſtory that the Greeks were en- 
tirely unacquainted with; and whether true or falſe is 
not very material ; nothing more being ſaid of Eliun, 
than that he was contemporary with the Cabiri, was ſlain 
by wild beaſts, and afterwards deified. Saturn has the 
greateſt ſhare in the hiſtory ; and is repreſented as a po- 
tent king who reigned in Phenicia ; built cities there; 
diſpoſed of other kingdoms and countries; and 

the reſt gave Attica to his daughter Minerva. How this 
laſt article came into the Phenician hiſtory, may be queſ- 
tioned ; it ſeems to me to come from the Greeks. Saturn 
had Hermes Triſmegiſtus, or Taaut, for his ſecretary, 
and appointed him to be king of Egypt; which muſt be 


a great mortification to the Egyptians, if they could be- 


lieve it. The author mentions the Titans and Cabiri, 
but ſo confuſedly and ſuperficially, that it is plain, he 
knew nothing more of them than their bare names. It 


(1) Kant TiTovs [Cabiros] wer Ts EN⅜? N T. LS, wy Shrew N 


Bob, of W naTprey del Büch Sanchoniathon apud Euſeb. There can be no 
doubt, but that by —_— or Beryth, here is meant .the great deity of 
Berytus, called Baal B Judges, c.8. v. 33. and that the author in- 


tended to ſhew, that n . gods were deſcended from the Pheni- 
cian. 
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is remarkable, that in all this hiſtory no mention is made 
of Bacchus; whether out of deſign, or ignorance, is un- 
certain. | ? 

In treating the hiſtory of a 
perſon, the firſt thing to be 


enquired, is at what time he 


Bacchus a name common 


zo ſeveral gods. 


lived: and this, in the caſe of a god or hero, is not to 


be diſcovered but with the utmoſt difficulty. We are 
told that (1) © The Pelaſgians had not heard of Bacchus, 
ce till long after they received the names of the gods from 
« Egypt. (2) Melampus ſon of Amytheon being the firſt, 
«© who brought from thence his name and facred rites 
te into Greece,” according to Herodotus. All that we 
infer from hence, is that the Greeks had gods before 


Bacchus. The poets were our firſt hiſtorians, and their 
employment was to diſguiſe the truth: and one of the 


methods. they took, was to create gods, and heroes, at 
their pleaſure. Tully mentions no- leſs than Five, who 
went by the name of Bacchus. (3) Dionyſor multos habe- 
mus : Primum e ove & Proſerpina natum : Secundum 
Milo, qui Myſam dicitur interemiſſe : Tertium Caprio patre, 
eumque regem Afie prefuiſſe dicunt, cui Sabazia. ſunt in- 


(1) = Er xp 20G de zd vrro in de Amore d Ul Th. ire 


Toy dry Toy aMer Atoroos 5 steο erte. Herod. Lib. 2. c. 52. 


(2) Exvunor Þ Ny Miadyurous Vi & EEnmozu@ Ts Atovurs T Wop, 9 v Svonv, ugh: 
mw wourly Ts pans, Idem. c. 49. Yet he ſeems to think, that Melampus. 


received his inſtructions from. Cadmus, and the Phenicians ſettled in Neo- 
tia. ILS Su 5 wot dbxäe, pang Mirdumrous T4 el N Atbvoory M KdSuov Ts Tveror, 


D * cui. au d bovizus A mLLe is The Bol lab Ao Vela. Id. Ibid. But 


it is more probable that Bacchus was brought from Egypt, as will be ſeen 


afterwards; and this ſhews how ignorant. the Greeks were of the countries 
from whence their gods came. FO 


(3) Cicera De Nat. Deorum. Lib, 3. c. 23. 
= 30 ftituta © 
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fituta : Quartum Fove & Luna, cui ſacra Orphica pu- 


tantur confici : Quintum Niſo natum & Thione, à quo 
Trieterides conſtitute putantur. The Firſt, the ſon of 
1 and Proſerpine, was ſurnamed Zagreus; he was 

illed, and (1) torn to pieces, by the Titans. The Se- 
cond, ſon of Nilus, ſeems to be the Egyptian Oſiris: 
tho' why he is ſaid to have killed Nyſa, I cannot con- 
jecture; I find a (2) female warriour of that name, who 
fought under Bacchus, and another who was his nurſe, 
neither of them likely to be ſlain by him: I therefore 
ſuſpe& an (3) errour in the text. The Third, the ſon of 


Caprius, ſeems to be the great conquerour of Aſia: but 


I never met with his father's name in any other author. 
The Fourth, ſon of Jupiter.and Luna, to whom the Or- 
phic rites were dedicated, by others is called the ſon of 
Ceres, (4) who is ſometimes taken for the moon. The 
Fifth, ſon of Niſus and (5) Thione, who inſtituted the 
Triennial feſtivals, Trieterica, is the Theban Bacchus, 
the ſon of Semele, ſo famous among the Greeks. Dio- 
dorus mentions two more, One the ſon of Jupiter and Io 
daughter of Inachus, who was probably the Egyptian 


(1) ae Þ, T Ti Zaygia xantpiey, den As xy Tlrgorpims re wendy of 
Trravis iavopaZay* & Th ragd)ay im D [Minerva] &ryxor. Tzetz. Alleg, 
(2) NTEHS & dee gabe veuryToo m 
EAxti gebn arpparroy mus Alu, | | | 
cons dy Y yd auh ,d 1044p, Nonnus Dionyſ. Lib. 29. v. 272. 
(3) Bacchus is ſaid to have built a city called Nyſa; and perhaps Tully 
wrote, Qui Nyſam dicitur inſtruxiſſe. 
i (Ae 7 4 Liberum Patrem Solem eſſe, & Cererem Lunam. Macrob. 
at. 10. I. C. 18. 


(5) Bacchus made his mother a goddeſs, and called her Thyone, 0 & 


1 


= x a * I aries, I meonyouwors Oudyluy wir" ul vie tis de arias. Apol- 
„ 51 | | 5 


b. Lib. 3. c. 5. 8 
G 2 Bacchus: 
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g2 The Hiſtory and Chronology 
Bacchus : the other, ſon of Ammon and Amalthea, of 
whom we ſhall ſpeak largely hereafter. Notwithſtanding 
theſe different genealogies, one and the ſame god is to be 
underſtood by all : or to ſpeak more diſtinctly, they were 
all branches one common ſtock. 
Of the age of Here we are left, as uſual, wichons 
Fu hg any mater of mn to: difioguiſh- the 
_ _ gods; and 1 fear, ſhall | — 
fix the age of the moſt ancient : however it may be 
per to proceed, as far as we can, towards it. It he 
neceſſary to ſtate ſome point of time, from whence we 
may compute ; and let it be the vulgar Chriſtian æra, or 
A. V. C. 752. That we may gradually aſcend higher, 
we muſt raiſe from this a few ſubſidiary eras, that are 
pretty nearly agreed upon among the learned, and which 


the materials, we are to work upon, require. The rea- 
der therefore muſt carry along with him, 


r 

ein A ds: = eee 
"Herodotus the father of Hiſtory — 450. 
——— — — 330. 


To Ss with the Egyptian accounts of time. The 
prieſts informed (1) Herodotus, That Bacchus lived 
« 15,000 years before the reign of Amaſis.” Theſe re- 
duced to Nn of (2) Twelve months each, may make 


) F ad Ils ic 
* * dune N N r rraxiina & Miew v u- Gras Alam 


(2) The Egyptians, according to Eudoxus, called a monthly revolution 
in Pla — 38 dem Butos de, bn Ah ery Emaurty txdasy. Proclus 
imzum. Lib. 1. it m Varro] Agyptios pro Aunis Menſes 

baberi. DD Rel. 2, c. 12. 
115 about 
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about 1250, and with the time of Amaſis 1820. But 
Herodotus, giving his opinion of the Grecian gods, (1) ſays 
« From Bacchus ſon of Semele to his own time, were 
«© 1600 years, which will make 2050. This indeed 
goes vaſtly beyond the time of Cadmus and Semele; and 
therefore we mult either ſuppoſe, that there is an errour 
in the text of Herodotus ; or that he confounded the 
Theban Bacchus, with the Egyptian. Diodorus (a) ſays, 
« According to ſome accounts, Ofiris, or the Egyp- 
&« tian Bacchus, lived 23, ooo years before Alexander.“ 
Theſe reduced, as before, make about 1917, and with 
the time of Alexander 2247. But the Egyptians, as 
(3) Sir Iſaac Newton rightly obſerves, by feigning new 
kings and reigns, had raiſed their antiquities ſome hun- 
dreds of years, between the times of Herodotus and Dio- 
dorus. Arrian in his Indian hiſtory (4) ſays The In- 
(„( dians reckoned from Bacchus to Sandrocottus, who 

44 lived in the time of Alexander, 153 kings, who reign- 
«ed 6042 years. This exceeds all belief, and is incon- 


ſiſtent with all accounts of time both ſacred and profane. 


According to Sir Iſaac Newton's method of computation, 


XN AA, tr is ie, Herodot. Lib. 2. c. 145. I am ſcrupulous in altering 
a word that has paſſed unmoleſted thro* moſt, if not all, the editions of 
Herodotus z however the learned Lydiat has done it for me, by reading 
Sixty, inſtead of Six Hundred. Ubi nullum eſt dubium, quin pro Eaxona legen- 
dum fit Etna, pro Sexcenti, inquam, Sexaginta. Not. ad Chron. Marm. p. 25. 
Ed. Prid. This brings it nearly to the time of Semele. hs 

(2) Ela: 5 ty amy xm Oned& tus This Andre Bameras he Tor Mugty" ws 
4 ime den, Epe Ne TRY Alen, I Tergniay, Diodor. Lib. 1. c. 23. 

(3) See Introduction to his Chronology. 

(4) am & dy Anvos Ben zei NE Twitl is ArSeaxony Tear & Thymwora Y Exa- 
TY tis Ale N Tronggtorra N Faroe, Arrian. Indic. p. 173. Ed. Steph. 
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by twenty years to a reign, they will make 3060, which 


4s extreamly improbable. But if we allow ten, or at moſt 


eleven, years to a reign, which I think ſufficient in ſuch 
a long ſucceſſion of kings, ſuppoſing it to be exact, 


they will make 1683, and with the time of Alexander, 


2013. From theſe different, and, it muſt be owned, 
uncertain accounts and calculations, it may ſeem that 
Bacchus flouriſhed about 2000, or perhaps 2100, years, 
before the Chriſtian Era: but ſtill T queſtion, whether 
we are yet arrived to the age of the true Bacchus, or 
only to that of Oſiris in Egypt. 

Bacchus bis a8; . Though Bacchus was not one of 
the Twelve great gods, and there- 
"0" fore muſt be conſidered as a mo- 
gore hart deren deity with the Greeks ; yet his 
actions, being ſuch as raiſed the firſt gods to that dignity, 
entitle him to very high antiquity. The hiſtory of (1) U- 
ranus and (2) Saturn ſhews, that their buſineſs was not 
ſo much to conquer, as to civilize, mankind : by teach- 


ing them the knowledge of agriculture, laws, arts and 


ſciences. Bacchus in the ſame manner, built cities, plant- 
ed colonies, taught men to plough the land, and ſow 
corn, to plant the vine, and to make wine of grapes, 


(i) Otpgroy Bam ug} The drSedrovs ampg dy el xody rut owtzaryciy tis Wntar del 
Conor, I vie avopucs % Ts desde Bis rab Tos Cmnio)lag, weerre Tis Tay zulgor 
vag pelt 19h DAD, 19] THY Way Nei nu od b. Diodor. Lib. 3. 


133. A | 

(2) T & i Kegvor brre ate Cure, Bama yorkie, x, Tos nay tavriy ùy po. 
i &yerov Algims cis Bloy Furegy bis qu, Y ale Nr dN fe TYSEVTE 2700008 
im Ths ou, Yu, tiomwontns Y aumy &mor mw Te Saws, ») Thu d- 
mr + Nux NM Y Tis im kei YU, dg Þadidbom mis ge tytgigele 
Whdeis d aue mνiB⅜U, in & tüdulfuorus ryorbres· Diod. Lib. 5. p. 232 


where 


/ 
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where the land would bear them, and of barley, where 
it would not; he likewiſe inſtituted feſtivals, and danc- 
ing, &c. all this muſt be done with a view to poliſh the 
roughneſs of ſavage life, and (x) this after death entitled 
him to divine honours, The firſt heroes of Greece, as 
(2) Hercules and Theſeus, who took the gods for their 
patterns, are ſaid to have went through the world, only 
to do good to their fellow creatures; to relieve the op- 


preſſed, by rooting out monſters, tyrants, robbers, and 


all the peſts of civil ſociety. Such actions could. not but 
be remembered with gratitude, and propoſed as exam- 
ples to poſterity; to ſhew that beneficence alone con- 
ſtituted the true character of an heroe. How amiable is 
this character, and how different from that romantic va- 


lour, and luſt of dominion, by which Alexander made 


his way to divinity |! | 
dil Thoſe who are verſed in pro- 

= _—_— of — fane hiſtory, know very well, 

then gods ſpread thro that when men were once ad- 


reren vanced to the ſtate of gods, their 
fame naturally diffuſed itſelf far and wide through many 
diſtant nations; who beſides paying them divine worſhip, 
and eelebrating their exploits, came at length to enter- 
tain an opinion, that the Gods were born in their ſeveral 
countries 3 and afterwards feigned monuments and me- 


morials of them, to ſupport their pretenſions. The Ara- 


(1) Optus g F hu echo prraddbile mot, N aur , Two I Gvodmwr 
u, ντν Adu , g mis td mIvuny, Diodor. Lib. 3. p. 139. | 

(2) Head & d Honey, mire T YM ey au vr ddp volvo omopemas 
ht Y owniy es. rue Y xvduer, d nucias, ie To. e rd d td ο,t N 
Tis &varanc;, Diod. Lib. 1. p. 2. | 
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bians worſhiped only (1) Uranus and Bacchus, laying no 
claim, that we know of, to the birth of the former; but 
either they, or the Egyptians for them, affirmed that 
Bacchus was born at Nyſa in Arabia Felix, From hence 
the Egyptians received him, and made him their (a) Oſi- 
ris and Seſoſtris, whom they celebrated, as the greateſt 
of conquerors. To Egypt then we are to aſcribe that 


multitude of fables, relating to the expeditions of Bac- 
chus; of his leading an army from one end of the world 


to the other; through India, Arabia, Ethiopia, Egypt, 
Libya; to which we may add Thrace; tho that ſeems 


to be an addition of the Greek poets, it lying too much 
out of the other road. | 


* b Alexander came many ages after 
—_— oral mie gods, and yet afoied to be 
of Bacchus. thought of their number. Maki 
allowance for his faults and foibles, he was certainly 
ſeſſed of many ſhining qualities, and worthy of an he- 


roe. His thirſt after knowledge encouraged the Greeks 


of his time, to make very uſeful diſcoveries in many arts 
and ſciences: and I queſtion whether we ſhould have 
known any thing at all of the true hiſtory of Bacchus, 
if this Grecian hero had not been fired with an emula- 


(2) Ache & MN ri het [Alexander] Agacus M wor Tidy Sede, N Oupa- 
you * F Ae Arrian. Exp. Alex. Lib. 7. Herodotus makes Uranus a 
female deity, calling him Urania. Aauwoy 5 Sy Neve, N I Ovgaviny SNA Emer 
e T  Atbyvory OvporaaT N Ovgarilu AN t. Herod. Lib. 3. F. 8. 

(2) e, 38 9 & 7ads ine dais ler Anda ien, Gil long T4 G Ode, 
Ny d Aubroory du xiyeor. Herod. 2 $. 42. Anumriu , 5 Ny mp euros 
dy Orten bropretbpbuly Panty Gar Thy my Banos Arbroory lender. Diod. Lib. 3. 
p. 174. Twit 5 O prnoyrogyiy F Ore, [Dionyſum) 2 rn N Tis Edi 
 Apatia; iy Nvgy muciey An Idem. Lib. . 


tion 
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tion of equalling his exploits. Whoever has read the hiſ- 
tory of Alexander, muſt know that he made it a point 
to tread in the fteps of Bacchus; and therefore I think 
he is the ſureſt Kees we can follow at this diſtance. He 
probably collected all that was remembered of Bacchus's 
; and ſeems to direct us to the true courſe of his 
expedition, by puſhing his own arms into India. 
The frfb, or Trndian Diodorus in his ſecond book has 
AT given us a deſcription of India, and 
(1) „Thought it proper to give an 
ce abſtract of what the moſt learned among the Indians 
had related of their antiquities. They fay, that in the 
ce moſt ancient times, when their people lived only in 
« yillages, Bacchus came from the weſtern parts with a 


Bacchus. 


(1) woe 5 og wir ledig gi w rara, N dr natur Ry din aueh. Horn- 
Sew" dai 38, iv Tojs dg fei ais, 75 auTojs in rer ga xwpndey eie 
F Aibruody i Thy aae9s ages me, Leila Natur hexer IN N F 
Ie A miu, punks bone Sab AAtag Tis uveg g arriba Seelen 5 
#0 HETY WHeAer, 4 T Atoryoey erb Aon vow ale edler, auge, 

Tiy Wytwore. Te dmeayen To ur bn Toy medway Tbrur tis vin iel. trat * 
Db J ani ltor, w y vauanauuy deu r dafür pthrroy e aura Tas un- 
vue, d eee Ths n wounlyaru 5 The beats Thy rimy Tiroy NN, 


nad by ö oe E Tas quibus is Tis vigov. d & oy wh The alu afet Tod. 


ter rr SD Tols lu repunsst fals, Tergd. Iu T Ailyyory in pang. "oi Ns TauTe 
ris N diess rd, Ketprwy nabe, lala Haba. Tois Iydbie, ng n wornv Ty dire, 7 
Toy aw Tay eis T Bloy Renee 7 mea al. weis 5 rorus, A TH g eee 

nien, wllezayirre Tas Kaas tis Ths td ru ebase, TIA Ts r To Fer, 7 
cio none 2 Haug aD 5 woMmar 2 netiby de eine virhgBuor, dier youds- 
v, ce &Styd.TOY rb. i5opuot 5 awTIv t gu Y 2 pecrmdoy - 
vad X; x7' Tas iy Tois Ri errut mv 1 auHEd Ru. Nen, bam - 
me 10g. Hage 3 weng Ts ie! i Juw eie Tols mrmrerra ge Ti- 
dum. NEA glx ur 3 rug yur aun zyihoriay, dei Tois WP" tauvruy dinners v [20h 


T IN ai,, woMars Yertaus vStgar ur Ths vy tuoviasg, Jy porgam dl. Tas 
TAGS. miei þ@ is Ts Atorurs ugh Toy daybvay alf r wary of v bgeriu Ths 


lidhas u ei. Diodor. Lib. 2. p. 87. 
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te great force, and invaded all India; there being no con- 
« ſiderable city able to withſtand him. But by reaſon of 
te the great heats his ſoldiers died of a peſtilential diſtem- 
per, till that prudent general led his troops from the 
te plains to the mountains; where the blaſts of the cool 
« winds, and pure waters flowing from the fountain 
head, relieved the army from the plague. The place 
chere Bacchus refreſhed his forces was called (1) Me- 
eros, from whence the Greeks feigned the ſtory of his 
e being nouriſhed in a Thigh. After this applying him- 
e ſelf to the huſbanding of fruits, he communicated his 
« knowledge to the Indians; and taught them the inven- 
« tion of wine, and other things uſeful to life. Beſides 
te this, he was the founder of many great cities, draw- 
<« ing the inhabitants of the villages to places more com- 
4 modiouſly ſituated: he taught them likewiſe religion, 
« inſtituted laws, and courts of juſtice: and after many 
famous actions was eſteemed a god, and received di- 
« yine honours. They report likewiſe, that he led a 
ce body. of women with him in his army; that in battle 
ehe uſed drums and cymbals, the trumpet being not 
« yet invented. After he had reigned over all India fifty 
&« two. years, he died of old age; his ſons taking the go- 
« yernment upon them, and leaving it to their ſons ; till 
« after, many ages, the kingly government being aboliſh- 
«ed, the cities were ruled by a democracy. Theſe are 


* 


(1) Urbium quas incolunt, Nyſa eſt clariſima & maxima; Montium Meros, 
Jovi Sacer; Famam hinc præcipuam habent, in illa genitum, in hujus ſpecu 
Liberum arbitrantur eſſe nutritum : unde Grecis autoribus, ut Femori Jovis in- 
fitum dicerent, aut materia ingeſſit aut error. Pompon. Mela. Lib. 2. c. 11. 


« the 
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« the things reported of Bacchus, and his poſterity, by 


© the inhabitants of the mountainous parts of India.“ 

To which I muſt add, that the mountaineers were the 
moſt likely perſons to preſerve the tradition in its greateſt 
purity : and though I will not vouch for the truth of 


every particular in this relation, yet look upon it, as the 


beſt, and moſt authentic account of Bacchus's actions. 
All others, whether Arabian, Egyptian, African, or 
Greek, ſo far as they agree with this, may with my con- 
ſent be inſerted into the hiſtory of Bacchus; and where 


they differ from it, ought to bes jected, as merely fabu- 


lous, and without any hiſtorical Zn 


V. by Bacchus is * baton —— = his third 
4 aVe 2 cc that there was only — 4 
ROS ce chus, others that there were 


„three — They ſuppoſe that theſe three lived at diffe- 


e rent times, and aſcribe their proper actions to each. 
66 * They ſay that the oldeſt was born in India, which coun- 

« try by it's fertility ſpontaneouſly produces vines in a- 
ce bundance: there he firſt found out the way of preſſing 
ce the grapes, and making wine. — This was the Bac- 
© chus, who marched through the whole world with an 
tc army, and taught the planting of vines.” He likewiſe 


(1) Exist ay ap bye #9} Toy au vn painor e, wur da. == ne 5, 12 mvp regem, 
weis UT051 ru ol Yeyoperas * Nami ras Neis, 2280 chin, its DeFFens, 9 Pam, 
7 ue a, Irdby r Y # ufs abe aſs Thu tgpanes Prplous w 
a, PEPTY TE TOY . gr Burgvas, 9 Th Xe Tis eu T oivoy plus Emyonou. 


— Toy F y Atlyvory m cpaTomdbu maony F ov lv, * v Tt QuTciay Q 
anl. Diodor. Lib. 3. P. 138, 139. 
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ſays (1) „This god left ſo many tokens of his benefi- 
cc cence, and of his preſence in fo many parts of the 
« world; that no-wonder every one thinks that his town 
ce and country has ſome relation to Bacchus.” That Bac- 
chus went thro' the whole world with an army of men 


and women, was an opinion — — — ep pagated; tho” 
it carries an abſurdity in the very it. He certainly 


came from another country, 4 he invaded the In- 


dians; but their hiſtory gives not the leaſt intimation of 
his paſſing from thence to any other parts of the world. 


This then at firſt was only a fable of the Egyptians, ne- 


to ſtrengthen the ſtories of their Oſiris and Seſo- 
ſtris: and like other fables of the ſame kind muſt not be 
underſtood literally, if we would endeavour to make 
ſenſe of it. The hiſtorian perhaps may be of ſervice to 
us in this caſe: (2) « Some authors, ſays. he, held that 
c Bacchus never ap in human ſhape; but that by 
<« this god was to be underſtood the invention and gift of 
« wine.” Let us then ſuppoſe, that wherever the uſe of 
wihe prevailed, as it did thro' almoſt the whole world, 
thither the fame of Bacchus was carried; this, and no- 
thing elſe, can account _ his conquering the world with 


an army. 


(1) Kaden 8 by hi, ee # dude, Xmdanartir@f med d e nn 
2 1 8 facit, ze meg lage ingeovs repute olnedbmrrs m Y m6) Avoyloy alu 
karõr Sh Fo» y, Idem. Ibid. 


(2) Bin Fa wings & Tere daSgwmigeegpor pun vr yorlras Th agar Dpa Le, 7 3 
ai,. . Diod. Lib. 3. p. 137. 


The 


Of the Fabulous Ages. 6r 


1 The Indian Bacchus being al- 
The Indian Bacchus lowed to be the moſt ſes. is 
| _ conſequently the true one; and we 
are to look upon all others, as fictitious and counterfeit. 
Here taking (1) Alexander for our guide, we come to 
mount Meros, not very far from the ſource of the Indus,. 
and to the city of Nyſa, or Nyfla, built by Bacchus. This: 
then ſeems to be — beginning of his expedition, as near 
as the Greeks could come to the knowledge of it; but 
his firſt ſetting out was probably more northward, from 
the neighbouring Bactria, or (2) ſouthern Scythia; the 
country of the firſt, and greateſt, conquerors. I am the 
more inclined to this opinion, upon account of the wo- 
men warriours in his army, called by the poets Bacchæ, 
Bacchides, or Amazons, whom I take to be Scythians: 
(3) For in that nation the women, as well as the men, are 
« trained up to war, and in ſtrength and courage are not 
« inferiour to men. The great antiquity of the hiſtory 
of Uranus, and Bacchus, is another inducement to me 
to think, that they both led their ſwarms from the ſame. 
mother country; which was large and populous enough 
to ſend! out ſeveral numerous armies at the ſame time. 
The one went on conquering eaſtward, as the other weſt- 
ward; and which of the two began his progreſs firſt, is a 
queſtion that cannot eaſily be reſolved. 


probably a Scythian. 


(1) Vide Arrian. Exped. Alex. Lib. 5. Q. Curt. De Reb. Geſt. Alex; 
LICE. 32, 33. 


(2) Ivdby 1 raf, Wb Dionyſius Perieg. v. 1088. 
(3) ES Toru 3 Tren [Scythis] vun Coy Ter ? , yuudites DA,, ay 
Nia, O Tais drSyeias iy derm F dadpor. Diodor, Lib. 2. p. 90. 


From 


%%% From Nyſa then in India and 

£2 _— 4 rf af of from mount Meros, lying north- 
6:5 — —— thence, begins the 
hiſtory of the true Bacchus. It muſt have been a com- 
monly received opinion that Bacchus (1) built this city, 
when he invaded India. And if the Indians thought 
that he was born there, it was owing to the fondneſs 
which they had for their god: for this was the common 
foible of all nations. Arrian (2) ſays © The Nyſeans were 
not native Indians, but a colony of Greeks left there 
< by. Bacchus: and this, I doubt not, was reported, 
and believed, by the Greeks. Arrian here complied with 
the vulgar tradition of -his countrymen, concerning their 
Bacchus; but ſeems not to give much credit to it; for 
he had ſaid in another place, (3) Who this Bacchus 
cc was, or from whence he came, or at what time, I am 
cc not able to conjecture: and preſently after, We 
te ought not to be too nicely inquiſitive into the ancient 
<« fables of the Gods,” Nyſa lies between the rivers Co- 
phes on the weſt, and Indus on the eaſt; other rivers, 
as Hydaſpes, Hydraotes, Aceſines, which fall into the 
Indus, lie ſtill more eaſtward: Alexander paſſed all theſe 
rivers with his army, till he came to the (4) Hypanis, or 
(1) 3 5 Mou. hat Niu, ap d 7s Iike zeig Arrian. Exp. Alex. 
Lib. V. Ex A 76y Tetinwy Nucoms d mas d ago bỹ,fn;, xg ay auf aui 
Nun Atorvos fhoud, I Or T9 omg I Nee Moby. Strabo. Lib. 13. p. 689. 
(2) Nuvuior e Ice 4 Vin, d Toy Ah Anigy dra is mw e Tay 
db. Arrian. Indic. | 

(3) "Oar Jy r 6 Atbrvors, 0 &moTe h they in” Iv3hs ice, 8 * 7 oA. 
— Thi ye in od due irraclu x dra TOY de 7% Yes iu Rad fe Ne. 
Arrian. Exp. Alex. Lib. V. 
(4) On 4 aeyow 74 Tedeng Tow AοiοM Arrian. Indic. p. 170. 


Hyphaſis, 
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Hyphaſis, which was the utmoſt bounds of his con- 


queſts. Thus far, we may conclude, was the track of 
Bacchus: and we may preſume, that he went ſtill far- 
ther eaſtward, from that paſſionate exclamation of Alex- 
ander, when his ſoldiers refuſed to proceed further, 
1) © That he ſhould owe them no thanks for what they 
ce had hitherto done; but ſhould look upon himſelf as 
« defeated, if he was not permitted to paſs the Ganges: 
For, beſides other tokens, that is a fort of proof to me, 
that Bacchus's conqueſts extended beyond that river. 
And there I think we are to take our leave of him; it 


being impoſſible to follow him into a country unknown 
to. the ancient European travellers. 


5 In India on this fide the Gries: | 

Bicckus we are aſſured, that he was worſhiped 
E. 2 a god. I be inhabitants, it is ſaid 
had a tradition, that he was the (2) ſon of the river In- 
dus; that he was born at Nyſa, and was bred up in a 
cave on mount Meros. When Alexander approached the 
city of Nyla, the (3) Nyſeans ſent an embaſſy to him 


2959272 


(1) Td = d. ES rey <p au Sufus 194 7755 en I 615 v oxnylu ntIeighas + £6170, A- 
ery ies eos Tols Alg yulpois 6 an Tiggoety Toy Tdyylu, d. Rounnbmow Ts 
U . Tw ereayomry. Platarch. in Alexandro. Vid. etiam Arrian. Exp. 
Alex. Lib. 5. Near the Ganges was a place called the Sacred Nyſean Way, 
in memory of Bacchus. 

BS o Tis dye aper. e Tdyylw 
Xagys nhliea, * 0 liggs, iy BGN 

OoH m | 
Turina Nuonulu, Z pupae re 2ancuNer. Dionyſ. Perig. v.41 52, 1159.- 

(2) Or 5 mw Ih Topawire eowv vegeo Bier 9 7 , mdr watiegry 8 5 is moTawy 
Tdi, Texowray Atbyvory yereout aoraudy mids, Ind Atyeom. Philoſtrar, Vita A- 
pollon. Lib; 2. c. 9. 


(3) a gam, ue e Non, idow oÞts Idee Te Y au rope, aid T4 An- 
yuovw. Arrian, Exp. Alexand. Lib, V. 


praying 


praying that he dull continue to them their ancient 
liberties, laws, and cuſtoms, received from Bacchus, 
which he confirmed. Other nations, as the (x) Oxydracz 
in particular, boaſted. that they were l from 
him. And in general it is ſaid, that (2) (The Indians 
« ſhew to this -day the place where he was born ; that 
v * many cities were called by his name in their own lan- 
ce guage; and that there are many other remarkable to- 
4 Ih. — of his being born in India, which it would be te- 
ec dious to mention.” Megaſthenes who lived ſome time 
after Alexander, and under Seleucus, went to the court 
of Sandrocottus a powerful king of India on this fide the 
Ganges, and to — of Porus a much greater. From 
Sandrocottus he learnt the beforementioned long ſucceſ- 
ſion of Indian kings, and ſays that, (3) When Bacchus 
< left India, he appointed Spartembas, one of his friends 
ce to ſucceed him, who reigned fifty two years; [which 
„ muſt obſerve is the — reign] Bu- 
cc dyas his fon ſucceeded; reigned twenty years, and left 
ee the kingdom to his ſon Cradevas; and fo the govern- 
ment deſcended for many ages from father to ſon.” 
This ſucceſſion probably came in a right line from the true 
Bacchus: but his leaving India, muſt be eſteemed fabu- 


(1) 4 Atopvory F danyires N OF. Strab. Lib. 15. p. 687. Oberg x 
vs 7 Avoyors any Eves ipal, Hen Sd. Idem. P. 701. 

(2) oc 3 may vb dixet vc yaw Toy 76 Thror, & 6 gun gent, Tay dn, 9 
Seer xoelas TAL} UT aur x7 mhw 7 eien Alyatiler” xg} e tmpa AlsUen Tex 
due F up. Indoor Yaroze, Ai Sy tunen Ay Gin vg. Diodor. Lib. 3. 2 139. 

(3) Amos A + bx This. Indy Vie, Os of TevTE KexooubaTo, xilagiou gu ia Tis e 
Swe Ty zu, t  Baxglgu.res' h uν A Lua, why Bamb eil 
zr Sede Budvay Toy T , N & rerm aurra 3) ale G T , Tu oN 
aids, einem i N . , a cu gail Kegdovar. Arrian Indic. 


lous; 
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lous; as no way agreeing with the genuine account of 
the Indians, 


75 | We muſt be content to be ig- 
The actions of the true g 
Bacchus . bn of the greateſt part of 


8 Bacchus's actions; becauſe we 
+ LA know not for certain from whence 

he came at firſt; and his exploits were performed in a 
country (1) unknown to the Greeks, till the time of 
Alexander, and then but very imperfectly; their know- 
ledge of it ſcarce reaching beyond the Indus, and thoſe 
rivers that flow into it. Strabo ſays, (2) « We ought to 
&« make allowance for what is elated of the Indies, be- 
% cauſe it is a country ſo far diſtant; and few of our 
ce people have ſeen it; and thoſe who have ſeen it, have 
« only {cen ſome parts of it; and they ſpeak moſtly up- 
«on hearſay; and what they ſaw, they ſaw only in a 
« tranſient view; for which reaſon they diſagree in rela- 
« ting the ſame things, tho' they ſeem to deliver them 
ce upon mature enquiry. Some of theſe were ſoldiers in 
ce the ſame expedition; as thoſe who aſſiſted Alexander 


(1) E. Tiyw Tar apois Ms m ay © Anitdydpe PerTeias Sucntxe. trhpalau, c a0 
£pol TouTwy TpAbType,. Strabo. Lib. 15. P · 686. Ta tur cee, pervert, x94 T4 
IA Aland ”y 94 15 Id exCondy, 22 N Tt Ane 17 Maxedeycor, 194 h EA 
Alwoy* Tt N ci "Be AnZu%@& © oi rd, Te. 5 eien raf Todeios ' Oaiyor 3 
a e aa pexer moTaued Typo, xg} ive Ts Te a ACD = ab¹, Teri uGodga 
ut) I mess To Teyy1. Arrian. Indic. 

(2) ans 15 yreyareGeniem * auThs [India] "94 » a 50 X) & 0ot Toy 
lenker a Ne αν au of 5 idboyres pin ma Ah v 5 i wu is & auc 9 
à Eid os &y reid ui u v Mer ii 7% aut wats Tay a ay u94 TEUTE 
lr res, dg A means has vrai mis F a- rd 0 uses relenr xa Dονν, 
2 cuumHceilis, Kee Tg ot AXMZdyu mda he Thu Anas N ina wy 


ar,. Nye modus O 5 H F bende bu Alecienras 7 1 & hoden ce Tor df 
avi Strabo. Lib. 15. p. 685. 
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ce in the conqueſt of Aſia; and yet they frequently con- 
ce tradict each other. Now, if they difter ſo much about 
ce things which they were eyewitneſſes to; what muſt we 


think of thoſe things, which. they relate only upon. 
« hearſay?” 


Fabulous flories of | Lives 54D Megaſthenes (1) © Bids us 


ce not give credit to the an- 
not to be imputed to the IN — 
cient ſtories of the Indians; 
Indians. 


&« for neither did the Indians. 
te ever ſend out an army from their country, nor did any 
army from another country ever enter and conquer In- 
« dia; beſides that which came with Hercules, and with. 
% Bacchus, and this of the Macedonians.” By the armies 
that entered India, I ſuppoſe, he meant thoſe under Se- 
miramis and Cyrus, both which accounts (2) Strabo treats 
as fabulous. By the armies that went out of India, I 
think, he muſt allude to Bacchus's traverſing the greateſt 
part of the known world with an Indian army :. but he 
could not mean to charge the Indians with theſe reports. 
They no doubt boaſted of many great matters performed 
by Bacchus in their own country, to which they might 
add many more that were never performed : but they 
are not accountable for any extraneous fables. Megaſthe- 
nes's charge then reſts upon the Arabian, Egyptian, and 

_ Grecian poets, and hiſtorians. It was but rulkice in them, 
(1) Rune mp aire res A 9 Nfg, my. np TOUT, wks dengeiy rate agg 


ce Irdioy isnezaus* dt 1 aug Indy ige gnnliwat mort greridy, r d E 3 pu- 


. wid ic ad" neee of ate. Yve yuo i Menedbray, Strabo. Lib. 15. 
p. 68 


(2) Haay 5 n 4 d, Me mats afer F Indus d The ria me epereias TE Kuge, » 
Letuęg tube; Strabo. Lib. 15. 
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when, they had led their heroes ſo far as the Indies, to 
bring them back again, and in triumph, to their reſpec- 
tive countries. But this was not the caſe with the Indi- 
ans; for they could never dream of Bacchus's leading an 
army into (1) Libya; of his conquering (2) Lycurgus 
king of Thrace; or of his (3) returning to Thebes mount- 
ed on an elephant. 


Uranus and Bacchus - : ; 

EF Arabians had a chief deity, b 
the two oldeft deities. whom was to be Pave "6 mo 
nyſus, or Bacchus. But there are ſeveral reaſons to think 
that this was not the true Bacchus, if he was a native of 
Arabia. As firſt the general perſwaſion of the Indians, 
that he was born at (4) Nyſa in their country, which 
lies at too great a diſtance to be miſtaken for the Ara- 
bian Nyſa. Again it is not probable that Bacchus would 
leave India, a fertile country, and large enough to find 
employment for more than one conqueror, and that for 
their whole lives, to make incurſions into the deſarts of 
Arabia, To theſe I muſt add my own private opinion, 


(1) Of the Libyan Bacchus ſon of Ammon, and his wars with Saturn, 
2 his other exploits in Libya, we ſhall give a ſuccinct account, here- 
after. 

(2) Ter 3} Atlyvory atpaudonyra Tw Junzuy ayn xptringe F Ogarar, . I Amtobyyoy 
oeh l Tupac Tt i mow Utica eic uy aragzuparu. Diod. Lib. 3. p. 139. 
But he ſays juſt afrer, that ſome of the poets, of whom was Antimachus, 
thought Lycurgus was not king of Thrace, but of Arabia. Toy & v 
vg, @y N Y Arnuags Nu F Auxorghey 5% Oggins, ama + Agabias qe E- 
ab. Idem. 

(3) Tov & Atlvory pa lde © Tis derccig Suede q o Jerre. mis Ar 
paris, in I Idas zer i fH e F vis Ocag inavoadoy moon dns, Idem. Ibid. 

(4) Nies z 6 Atbyors, den Tis by Irdbis Nene, Iviois irouaterar, ty man Tois cn 
4x74 ü dym. Philoſtrat. Vita Apollon. Lib. 11. c. 2. 


1 2 | that 


It is clear from hiſtory that the 
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that Bacchus flouriſhed before the Arabians could be ſaid 
to be a nation. Iſhmael, who was to be the father of a 
great nation, is the perſon from whom they claim their 
deſcent; and I place Bacchus before Abraham, father of 
Iſhmael. Strabo likewiſe intimates that the name of the 
country, (1) Arabia, was not known in the times of the 

ods. The ancient Arabians kept no accounts of time, 
at leaſt none are come down to us; they only preſerved 
the general fame of the god, which they might receive 
at firſt from the Indians: and, I think, we may con- 
clude, that their Bacchus could not be older than the 
time when they firſt began to worſhip him. For (2 He- 
rodotus ſays, Men computed the genealogies of their 
“ gods, from the time when they began to be known to 
« them.” This time indeed cannot now be diſcovered ; 
however they ſeem to have been acquainted with him 
before the Egyptians. The Egyptians could go no fur- 
ther back into antiquity than their Ofaris ; whoſe actions 
are a mixture of what had been performed before by 
Uranus and Bacchus; as a diſcerning reader may per- 
ceive by examining his hiſtory. His eaſtern conqueſts are 
derived from Bacchus, and his weſtern from Uranus : 


his wife and ſiſter Iſis feems to be no other than a ſecond 


(.) Strabo ſays it might be ſo called from one Arabzus ſon of Hermes 
or Mercury, according to Steſichorus: but that it could not be ſo old as 
the Heroic times, or Mythic age. 
Ka} night Aracalo T Eguday dad il 
Tenero. he: | 

Ovru 5 x94 mei o rye Engl I Rav, im din Tere x) fe Agaia 1d) * dyo⸗ 
lader, x7! 2 dd "Hewas 7307 lows bm. Strabo Lib. 1. p. 42. , 

3 AT * 5 Der Xeave, dn v rν¾H a a t Herodot. Lib. 2. 
c. 146. | 7s 

Titza, 
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Titæa, or Terra, under a different name: and the mur- 
der of Oſiris is only that of Uranus, the circumſtances a 
little enlarged. The Phenician hiſtory, or the tranſlator 
Philo, is ſomething more particular about the death of 
Uranus, but mentions not a word of Bacchus; which 
ſome may think a reaſon for bringing Bacchus down 


lower than the time of Uranus; but it only proves that 


his worſhip was not ſo early known in Phenicia, as that 
of the other. Both ſeem to me to have lived near the 
{ame time; which I have placed about 2300 years, or 
more, before the Chriſtian Era; and if miſtaken, am 
ready to ſubmit to better information. 


What the Arabians alledged 
The 1435 $a IR for Bacchus's birth in Arabia Fe- 
eons t0' Race but. lix we know not, nor indeed 
whether they aſſerted any ſuch thing: if they did, the 
Egyptians claim to him is plainly founded upon theirs, 
as appears from the hiſtory of Oſiris. It is (1) ſaid, 
That he marched by the Red Sea through Arabia as 
« far as to the Indies, the extremity of the world; that 
ce he built many cities in the Indies; among the reſt, one 
ce that he named Nyſa; being willing to leave a memo- 
« rial of that near Egypt, where he was brought up; 
that he planted the Ivy [ſacred to Bacchus ] in. Nyſa 


(1) Exeſſa ruibou S F Togeidy' d) Apattic Dog 7 Epuleay OdAterty, tos ua, x F mpatlos 
TH oixov puns” * d Y ee ü et ey Ird big, ty ale xgy Near dodo Hentsver 
bur haun vhbrrelr zuclyng u 5 ”y regio- r ' AlTloy. em N x94 J b iy TY rh mg Iy- 
dis Ney, 9 Alger Timm Quay by icio bre, To TT Tay Tt x7 Ida i Thus de- 
gar rav. WAG N WW onde, ric deut dagecias dnn hom. *r ducolu, Tho xd 


2 wy resax iu roc rob urreyiνννοα Toy Iydby eppiatrmioes afes To) Ste, Ax Id 
dx T2 wo Diodor.. Lib. 1. p- 12 
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« of the Indies, which continued to grow in that part 


only, and the places adjacent: and that he left many _ 
ce other tokens of his having been in that country. Whence 


« the later Indians were drawn into a controverſy about 
« that god; they aſſerting that he was an Indian by 
cc birth.” The ſtory is very plaufibly told, and with a 
ſeeming air of truth: but even from this Rate of the 
caſe, the reader I believe will anticipate my ſentence ; 
and adjudge the cauſe to the Indians, rather than the 
Egyptians. Tho' after all, I can admit neither of their 
pretenſions, but ſtill believe that he was a Scythian con- 
queror. It would be — to mention the fleets and 
naval victories of Oſiris Seſoſtris, as tho' they any 
way related to Bacchus, becauſe we are (1) told, that 
Bacchus's invaſion was not made by ſea, but by land. 
The Greeks muſt have been in- 


The pretenfions of fatusted with the love of fable, to 


thy. Greeks. ſet up a Bacchus in their country; 
after they had received the uſe of letters, and might be 
ſo eaſily convicted of forgery. They aſſerted with as 
much confidence, tho not with ſo good a grace, as the 
Egyptians, that the Indian Bacchus was a native of 
Greece; but tell us not how he got to India, nor what 
nations he conquered in his way thither. What actions 
he. performed in Greece might be fables of their own ; 


but the ſtories of foreign conqueſts muſt be borrowed 


(1) 03 gibi i n mir zeile is 75 ba v 29h. 34p x94 TW In Atorvrw tn ' Irdbde 
Sbnoy 00K ö νισ˖itð van. Arrian. Exp. Alex. Lib. 6. p. 124. Ed. 
Steph. 
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from the Egyptians. Philoſtratus ſays, (1) © The Greeks 
<« differed from the Indians, and the Indians from one 
* another, about this god; for we, ſays he, affirm that 
he was a Theban who conquered India: and for the 
truth of this appeals to a Diſc. of Indian filver, preſerved 
as an offering at Delphi. And yet he ſeems to bring an 
argument againſt himſelf, when deſcribing the temple of 
Bacchus at Nyſa, he ſays, (2) There was a ſtatue of 
<« the god remaining of white marble, under the form of 
«an Indian youth. But this whole account of Philo- 
ftratus is an illjudged fiction, not founded upon the leaſt 
authority. The Greeks could have no knowledge of In- 
dia, but what they received from the Egyptians. Oſiris, 
who was himſelf a counterfeit of the true Bacchus, was 


the pattern from which they copied ; and in conformity 


to it, were obliged to (3) tranſport the ſon of Semele from 
Thebes to Nyſa in Arabia, before he could be deemed; 
a true Bacchus. It would be endleſs, and to no purpoſe, 
to follow' this god through all the fables of the Greeks. 
I ſhall only obſerve that after traverſing Europe, Aſia, 
and Libya, they brought him to his grave at laſt, and 


(4) buried him at Delphi ; where his rites and myſteries: 


(T) Ampigpyrrat E ae 75 Atoyurs wür, 8 Eon luee Iris, 0 1 Dee eie F 78 
OnCauoy bm Ivdous- & 12 S; ES Je ages Iydlxed Ator@ 3 Bare wean lou AIONT-=- 
EOS O SEMBAHS KAI AIOS ATIO INAQN. ATIOAAQNI AEASOT. Philoſtratus. 
Vita Apollon. Lib. 2. c. 9. | 


(2) 35 3 Wawa chongre/ 2 Iyſo dec, N 5 tSegry xcuzs. Philoſtrat. Ibid. 


( 3) Nuõ os Ah Ty n of Bolus ws. alu Yerötdor, && Toy FE N 


Pros 9 aycixe tc Nlemuy F C op Anu, vous & 77 Alden, Herodot. Lib. 2. C. 146. 
(4) Anv7Ini * * Oneley SN 1225, Gary elpnTes, NM, Y AAP TH An 


yoo nenlare. may! 4 T91s 5 To Werle H mugen. Plutarch. de Iſide & Ori- 


fide. Auordods d TW Auxdpſoy 194 6s Angus mꝰ. Sy, uct rh bh. Jo, Malela. 
Chron. p. 52. 
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were preſerved at leaſt to the time of (1) Plutarch, if not 
later. .(2) © This laſt Bacchus, the ſon of Semele, inhe- 
crits the glory and reputation due to the former; which 
ce was likewiſe the fate of Hercules: ſays the unpreju- 
diced hiſtorian. * 
nnr ̃ 31 nn we give no detail of the 
The deification of the actions of = Grecian Bacchus, 
| yet it may be proper to enquire 
into the time of his deification. (3) Dionyſius the Mile- 
ſian, who lived in the reign of Darius Hyſtaſpis, com- 
piled a Fabulous Hiſtory in proſe, interlarding it with 
verſes from the mythologiſts and poets, who were the 
oldeſt Greek writers. The firſt poets of the Greeks were 
(4) Thracians, whole ages cannot now be ſettled; chro- 
nology being not at all the concern of the writers of thoſe 
times. However it is probable, that all, who are men- 
tioned in hiſtory, lived after the Greeks had gained the 
knowledge of letters. Thamyris, who is thought to be 
one of the oldeſt, wrote a poem of the Titan war; but 
here I think Bacchus could make no part of the fable, 
becauſe he was not one of the Twelve Great Gods of 
. Thrace, or Greece; and to make him an inferiour deity 
| e | 


Grecian Bacchus. 


(1) Plutarch inſcribes his treatiſe De Jide & Ofrride, to Clea chief prieſteſs 
of Bacchus at Delphi. | | 
(2) A 5 mw» whine To Neo, T agompoy wetror vordermuy Wo 7 D0Nav, Y 
xangovo d Thu T0 @poytricegwy rogalgteiy Te xg} MU ox S Tire oN uubroy ou 
gcc Vn, dh Y 7, Tabre if Heul. Diodor. Lib. 3. p. 145. 

(3) Anuvag my owreteflpy mis minauds puomiticy” AT Þ Ta el F Atvuory ug} 
ms Aualivag, in 5 Ts ApywauTth, xg} Th N Ty Taitxoy h, DE Ne, xg v 
Tea cu ut, Sander me monuara Toy ag; ator, TWY TE WUWALYWY x34 TOY ,'. 
Diodor. Lib. 3. p. 140. . | 

(4) See Enquiries concerning the firſt Inhabitants &c. of Europe. 
P- 32, 33. 


would 
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would be doing him injuſtice. Linus the Theban poet, 
if he was the maſter of (1) Orpheus, was probably a 
Thracian; he wrote a poem of the elder Bacchus in the 
old Greek, or Pelaſgic, language and letters: this, I 
think, is the firſt time we hear of Bacchus in Greece. 
Linus brought the Phenician letters into uſe with the 
| Greeks, and by all accounts was contemporary with Cad- 
mus : the Bacchus therefore celebrated by him, could 
not be the ſon of Semele, but the Egyptian Oſiris. (2) Eu- 
molpus another Thracian, followed Linus in treating of 
the actions of this god; and the ſubject of his poem I 
take to be the Egyptian Bacchus. 


But Orpheus the a 
eee er Ben E 


nour of introducing Bacchus 
into the number of the gods of Greece. The Egyptians, 
of whoſe veracity I have no great opinion, (3) charged 
the Greeks with acting abſurdly ; in affirming that Bac- 
chus was born at Thebes, They faid that Orpheus 
«came into Egypt, and was initiated into the rites and 


« myſteries of Bacchus; and thus inſtructed, brought 


(.) Ter 3 Abbas 81 mallu 8 % perpd)a Saus rr, e u Mas, im partæu- 
Tos 5 rel Hegzate, edu’, Y Oppic. Diodor. Lib. 3. p. 143. | 
(2) Euoan@ ti Trois Bat derum poly » 
A papain Aubyooy iy dxnrtem Tugwme). Diodor. Lib. f. p- 7. 

(3) Tis 3 Ni eilas iy OnCaus I BotwT16 vlorevas F Seer zn Aulus 2 Aus pan Ad- 
der Oygta d ci Ahoy DDacbrra 9 lu raqerra 4 u, 2 Toy ahι,ĩz, 2 
ecay prTenaGbre, Nera ra N F T mag ' Arwalios dener, parTey+ yRew mu One 
ei Tov mAas yereoy n rode marius lac. veeidlaluer 5 Tois Kalle, i191 mnt 
naar TiArmlw l fy Dada. role wwoghroi, 25 Lalulh ue Abe yeyervicns T G 
rds 5 drSpdrer Te . als N eqniar i ana mugbexs, n 5 ale To 8 Au 
i Tois mu. Df, To A $4 21501 tos p67 Sx H, N F dr Bl rouuGoulury, 
mw TporignT%4, N THis rug. Diod. Lib. 1. p. 14. 


1 « down 
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« down the birth of the ancient Oſiris to much later 
cc times; and to ingratiate himfelf with the Thebans, in- 
C“ ſtituted new rites, wherein the initiated were taught, 
ee that Bacchus was the ſon of Jupiter and Semels. - The 
« people thus deceived, partly through ignorance, partly 
through the high opinion they had of Orpheus's ſkill 
« in ſacred matters; but chiefly becauſe it was a 
&« defirable thing to have this god thought to be a Gre- 
«cian, readily received his myſteries.” Tho' I much 
doubt whether Orpheus ever was in Egypt, or initiated 
into the myſteries of Ofiris; yet I can eaſily allow the 
Egyptians charge againſt the Grecks: and that their Bac- 
chus was no more than Ofiris. But if the Egyptians had 
been aſked from whence: they received Oſiris, I believe 
they muſt have anſwered from Arabia; and if the queſ- 
tion had been put to the Arabians, they muſt have ſaid 
from India. In ſhort the practice, of ſtealing their gods 
from one another, was ſo common among nations, that 
it was never thought a crime, but rather meritorious. 
The time between Cadmus and the Trojan war, by my 
reckoning. is a period of about [400 years; within this 
period, and perhaps about the middle of it, the deifica- 
tion of Bacchus may be placed. The time of the Dr 
Orpheus is uncertain, but muſt come within this 
and I think the affair of Jupiter and Semele muſt — 
grown into an old ſtory with the Greeks, before 
could obtrude his new rites upon them. 


Thymetes 
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Thymcates ſon of Thymœtes was 
i Ow Ars old poet, ſaid fob (1) con- 
4 temporary with Orpheus; he too 
compoſed a poem of the elder Bacchus in the Pelaſgic 
diale& and letters. This ſeems to have been wrote before 
the Greeks thought of a Bacchus of their own; or at 
leaſt while they were preparing the way for one. The 
ſubſtance of this poem was inſerted by Dionyſus Mileſius 
into his hiſtory; and ſeems deſigned to overthrow the 
credit of the Egyptian Bacchus, by feigning another more 
ancient in mer Thymeœtes took care to lay the ſcene 
a great way off for his own ſecurity; but blended with 
it ho oldeſt mythology of the Greeks. As it affords us 
an inſtance of the endleſs circulation of fables, I ſhall ab- 
ſtrat moſt of the particulars, which are preſerved in 
proſe by ae; ; the whole being too long for this 
— * he Lib the Sea coaſt 
cc The Li s near the X 
ples A Bacchus «ſays (2) Diodorus, diſpute the 
on of Ammon, = 1.rth of this gody- and thew th 
and Amalthea. mow ng . 
« Nyſa, and other things reported 
« of Bacchus, were remaining in their country, to this 
« day; and many ancient and modern mythologiſts and 
te poets of the Greeks agree with them.” — Thymæœtes 
< travelled into many parts of the world, through Libya 
«to the weſtern or Atlantic ocean : he viſited N yſa, 


(1) Ovyoirlw F Ovuoirs 7% * Pia T1 oh naxiay en Ts tle Diod. 
Lib. 3. p. 140. 

(2) Oe au Fon D 7 Thy Moby nue of S Þ de damm, lere. re 
+ Ti G Y,ẽꝗ,s, Y Nüea Y T and . e aud . Nuo dun 
57 . M. Diodor. Lib. 3. p. 140. 


E cc where 
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„ where Bacchus was brought up, and learning the ſtory 
« from the Nyſeans, wrote a poem entitled Phrygia, con- 
e cerning the actions of this god. Ammon, a king who 
< reigned in ſome part of Libya, married Rhea daughter 
| of Uranus, and ſiſter of Saturn, and the other Titans. 
At his farſt entrance upon his government he met with 
„the nymph Amalthea on the (1) Ceraunian mountains, 
and begot upon her Bacchus; but dreading the (2) jea- 
4 louſy of Rhea, ſent him to be brought up at (3) Nyſa, 
aA city far diſtant, lying in an iſland ſurrounded by the 
<« river Triton, and. acceſſible only by one paſſage called 
| «the Nyſean gates. | Then follows a beautiful. deſcription 
Bo es F the iſland, and grotto, wherein Bacchus was educated ; 
| | which, I wiſh bad been preſerved, in it's primitive metre, 
[ . it being no contemptible. ſpecimen of the. poets genius, and 
| 


| 
| 
| " 


well worth. the reading.] Ammon brought the child to 
« this grotto, and committed him to the care of Nyſa, 
| daughter of Ariſtæus, who, was appointed his tutor 
| — and inſtructor but Minerva was his guardian. Here 


(1) The Ceraunian mountains were ſituated on the north ſide of the 
Euxine, and extended from the Tanais'to the Caſpian ſea. Hinc orti mon- 
tes longo ſe jugo, & donec Rhipeis conjungantur, exporrigunt; qui altera parte 
| | in Euxinum, Meotida, & Tanaim, altera in Caſpium pelagus obuerſi CER Au- 

Bm N11 dicuntur. Mela de Situ Orbis. Lib. 1. c. 20. Though little credit is 

| | to be given to this whole fable, yet if I could believe any part of it, it 
ſhould be this circumſtance of the Ceraunian mountains; for the poet 
| might poſſibly have ſome notion, that Bacchus was of. Scythian extrac- 


tion. 
(2) The jealouſy of Rhea ſeems to be copied from the jealouſy of Titæa 
wife of Uranus. 


(3) This Nyſa I take to be the city of Bacchus mentioned by Strabo, 
that could never be found out twice by the ſame perſon. Ey 5 Th A A- 
re TAIT. d, Taumlw J dn dN u F. ardy AF eugc u. Strabo. Lib. 7. p. 299. 


cc whilſt 
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© whilſt a boy, he grew famous for finding out the uſe 
« of wine, and the way of preſſing grapes, and drying 
« ſome for ſtore. When his fame began to ſpread, Rhea 
<« his ſtepmother would have ſtoln away the boy; but 
<« being diſappointed, in a rage left Ammon, and re- 
« turned to her brothers the Titans, and married Sa- 
e turn; whom, with the Titans, ſhe perſwaded to make 
« war upon Ammon; who was defeated in battle, and 
ce by famine obliged to retreat to Crete, whilſt Saturn 
c ſeized the kingdom. Bacchus then levied ſouldiers, 
66 (1) two hundred of which were bred up with him, as 
« companions ; and confederating with the Libyans and 
Amazons, commanded by Minerva, routed Saturn in 
<« a great battle, and took the Titans priſoners ; but in- 
« ſtead of putting them to death, generouſly pardoned 
« them; and they took up arms under him. Then pur- 
ce ſuing the war with Saturn, he came to Zabirna a city 
&« of Libya, where he ſlew the terrible monſter Campe. 
<« Then leading his army on, he fought Saturn under the 
« walls cf the city of Ammon, and forced him to fly; 
te but Saturn reſolving to deſtroy the palace, ſet the city 


« on (2) fire in the night, and eſcaped with Rhea. Af- 


(1) This is borrowed from the hiſtory of Seſoſtris, whoſe father collected 
all the boys in Egypt, who were born on the ſame day with his ſon; and 
bred them up with him, to be his companions, and fellow warriours. Vid. 
Diodor. Lib. 1. p. 34. 

(2) The Egyptian prieſts told Herodotus a- ſtory ſomething like this. 
viz. * That Seſoſtris, returning from his conqueſts, was invited by his 
* brother to lodge in his houſe at Peluſium; but the brother ſet the houſe 
*on fire in the night, and Seſoſtris, with his wife and four children, hardly 


«* eſcaped,. with the loſs of two others, who periſhed in the flames,” Herod. 
Lib 1. c. 107. 


cc terwards 
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<« terwards taking Saturn and Rhea priſoners, he pardon- 
«ed them; and Rhea loved him ever after as her own 
«ſon; but Saturn's friendſhip was not to be truſted. 
« About this time Saturn and Rhea had a ſon born to 


< them, named Jupiter, on whom Bacchus conferred 


great honours. He then built a temple to his father 
« Ammon, and ſet up an oracle. He conquered E- 
<« oypt, and made Jupiter king of it, though yet but a 
« youth. He taught the Egyptians the uſe of wine, and 
* in the barren countries, where vines would not grow, 
« to make a (1) drink of barley, little inferiour to wine 
in ſtrength, taſte, or flavour. He is likewiſe ſaid to 
&« have returned by haſty marches from India, to the 
Mediterranean, and found the Titans paſſing over into 
Crete againſt Ammon. © Jupiter levied forces in Egypt, 
< and brought them to the aſſiſtance of Ammon; Bac- 
«chus too, with Minerva, brought over their forces, 
et when a battle was fought, wherein the Titans were all 
et cut off to a man. When Ammon and Bacchus became 
ce immortal, and the Titans were utterly deſtroyed ; Ju- 
ic piter obtained the empire of the world, none daring to 
te be ſo impious as to diſpute it with him. This is what 
<« the Libyans related 0 the firſt Bacchus, ſon of Am- 


« mon and Amalthea.” If this was a report of the Li- 
byans, I eaſily gueſs from whence they learnt it; and 


(1) This ſeems to be robbing the Egyptian Bacchus of the honour of - 


the invention, for other authors aſcribe it to Ofiris. I 5 D One mou 


dl oll mr, T xowiy Eloy Tois Spe dvi nepmis tb ci ff ms A T3 


e ve &pmins pun port f, dea mo in Ths Keedns Kat Tam ι Il, AE 
voy ro F dei T Olxoy tel Tt 9 quud ue. Diodor. Lib. 1. P. 17. 


do 


— 
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do not wonder that the Greeks and Africans were ſo well 

about it. This wild and incoherent romance in- 
duſtriouſly avoids all mention of Ofiris, as if there had 
been no ſuch king in Egypt : and begins with the times 
of Saturn, and reconciles him to his deadly enemies the 
Titans. But the principal deſign ſeems to be, to make 
Bacchus the ſon of the Libyan Ammon ; and an older 
deity than Jupiter. -From whence the hiſtorian takes oc- 
caſion, though I think unneceſſarily, to infer that there 
muſt be more than one Bacchus, and one of them older 
than the Theban. © Some, (1) ſays he, affirm that there 
<« were ſeveral Bacchus's, and amongſt other proofs, give 
« the Titan war for one; for as all are agreed, that Bac- 
« chus fought with Jupiter in this war, it would be ab- 


« ſurd, they ſay, to bring the Titan age down to the 


« time of Semele; and to make Cadmus the ſon of Age- 
« nor older than the heavenly gods.” The inference may 
be very juſt; but I muſt beg leave to diſſent from him 
in the main point: for neither this, nor any other hiſtory, 
can perſwade me, that any Bacchus ever joyned with 
Jupiter againſt the Titans. Becauſe I take Jupiter to be 
at leaſt two. generations younger than. Bacchus. 


(1) Tp. 3 F Ae, Atorvors yryorivars ow! ious Nd ccd ru. piece £4 
+ Tarot. cvpporee Y mg ma, S Atbvvors md At} ownyariouTo TY cee vd 
Trrara; ahatuer, ze , e pan F F Titdyay yiray He 3) The I Exuuehns e, 
3% Kd Suey Ahle danpairionu aptoCoTtper Su rd Ohvumar 2161. Diod. Lib. 3. 
Bo 146) 
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8 To draw into a clear view 
NS of Bore FA ory what has been ſaid of Bacchus, 
J 470 and to diveſt it of inconſiſtences, 

ſo frequent in fabulous hiſtory : we muſt firſt allow the 
precedence'to the Indian Bacchus; for that I think is a 
point net to be conteſted. As to the Arabian, of whom 
we know ſo little, every reader muſt uſe his own judg- 
ment. Some may think that he came from Egypt, o- 
thers that he was the ſame with the Indian; which laſt 
opinion I think moſt probable. By his being jointly wor- 
ſhiped with Uranus he may be as old, and probably an 


older deity than him. Of all the other Bacchuſes Oſiris 


is undoubtedly the moſt ancient; and his age cannot be 
placed ſo high as the Titan empire. The (1) Egyptians 


feigned that he was the ſon of Saturn, as if they would 


make him equal to Jupiter; and the poet Thymetes 
ſeems to have this in his eye, when he affirms that Bac- 
chus appointed Jupiter ſon of Saturn to reign over Egypt: 
for by Jupiter he ſeems to me to mean Oſiris. The 
Greek poets thought themſelves privileged to create a 
Bacchus in any age, or country; but by examining their 
pedigrees, we ſhall find them all later than Ofiris, or at 


moſt the very ſame with him. Thus one is called the 


ſon of Jupiter and Proſerpine; another the ſon of Nilus ; 
a third the ſon of Jupiter and Io, or of Jupiter and Ce- 
res; theſe all may be reduced to one king of Egypt, and 
that king muſt be Oſiris. The ſon of Caprius alone, as 


(1) Mera 5 rb F K e3yor afar, Y g, wiw A P, ywricau x7 wiv 
Twas Toy wuTrbguy Oe W ley, N 5 Tis mheigous, Aud Th xa Hegy, Diodor. 
Lib. 1. pag. 13. | 


he 
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he is called by Tully, can be placed before him; and 
he, as we ſaid above, muſt be the Indian Bacchus, the 
conqueror of Aſia. The Theban Bacchus was born ſe- 
veral ages after Oſiris, and at a time when hiſtory began 
to dawn, and poetical fictions to loſe their weight; there- 
fore his age is determined by hiſtorical circumſtances. 
The Libyan Bacchus ſcarce deſerves to be mentioned, 
but on the account of his pretended father Ammon. 
The name of (1) Hammon, or Ammon, may be derived 
from Ham the ſon of Noah; but he can upon no ac- 
count be reckoned a deity of greater antiquity, than the 
Thracian, or Grecian gods; becauſe he is ſaid to be con- 
temporary with Saturn and Jupiter. Notwithſtanding 
this, the poet has ſo far ſucceeded in his deſign, às to 
gain belief with the credulous Greeks; and to impoſe 
upon the great (2) conqueror of the world, by making 
him appeal to the oracle, in order to be recogniſed the 
ſon of Ammon. 


eee In the fable of ſo ancient a deity 
with Moab. as Bacchus, whoſe name too ſpread 

through all nations, we may natu- 
turally expect ſome alluſions to facts recorded by Moſes : 
and . uſe we make of them ſhould be to confirm the 
authority of the ſacred writings. Thus I think we may 
conclude, that the hiſtory of Noah is genuine, and ori- 


(1) Sed totum boc ſubnixum eſt fundamento iſti, Jovem hunc Ammonem eſſe 
eundem ac Ham, ſive Cham, Noe filium ; uti non ſemel diximus. Voſſius De 
Idololatria. Lib. 1. c. 32. 


(2) Vid. Plutarch. in Alexandro. Arrian. Exped. Alexand. Lib. 3. 
Quintus Curtius De Rebus Geſtis Alexandri. Lib. 4. c. 30. | 


& ginal : 


* r 
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ginal: that he (1) lived before, and after, the floud : 


that he was an huſbandman, and taught the people agri- 


culture: that he planted the vine, made wine, and was 


(a) overtaken by the power of it: fince all theſe circum- 
ſtances are transferred to Bacchus. And Bacchus, for 
aught I know, may be one of the beſt arguments to 
prove, that India and China were planted by Noah, and 
part of his family; an opinion ſtrenuouſly maintained by 
ſome of the (x) moderns. Not that I would make him 
the ſame identical perſon with Noah, as others have 
done; becauſe I ſuppoſe that he. lived near a thouſand 
years after the floud. 


(1) It was a-eurrent opinion that Bacchus was twice bom, and the alles 
orizers who took him for wine itſelf, accounted for it ſeveral ways; as 
at the leaf of the vine firſt ſhot out, then the grape ; ſome thought that 
by the ſecond birth was meant the cuſtom of boiling the wine after it was 


made, to increaſe the ſtrength and flavour. But others ſaid, © The vine 


<* with other fruits being deſtroyed in the floud of Deucalion, it ſprung up 


again after the floud; which is to be taken for the ſecond appearance of 


this god among men.” Ar & airs # n in Ars Db , als mo be A 
Toy , ir my N T Aovianore xaTeuougy Phepliier g r Ye napmes, ugh x7! v 
impbeiay mA dyapriyroy, wares S Ge C,L.g U C Ts Stec muy dpd 
ms. Diodor. Lib. 3. p. 138. This is no forced, nor obſcure, alluſion to 
the general deluge, and the circumſtances of Noab's life. e 

(2) Bacchus was N as overtaken with wine, in the publick 
proceſſions of the Gree iS, as ars from Athenæus. Og xanax g of mad7ley- 


7 [Bacchum] n 4 Ae ls ten- + dyoogy oliver ZU d Tois Oteſſdie, 


F d xger7]wy Nr 6 dhe. Deipnos. Lib. 10. p. 428. 


The 
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Bacchus rombared © Tho the Iſraelites kept themſelves 
75 7 unmixt with the heathen for ſeveral 
M N. ages, yet the Phenicians and Egyp- 
tians muſt in time grow acquainted with their hiſtory, 
and traditions; which they firſt appropriated to them- 
ſelves, and then communicated to the Greeks: and from 
hence came thoſe ſimilar events in the lives of Moſes and 
Bacchus. As that both were born in Egypt: were beau- 
tiful children: had two mothers: were expoſed upon 
the waters in an ark, or cheſt: both were pictured horn- 
ed: Bacchus is called the Legiſlator: he paſſed through 

the Red Sea: one of the Bacchæ in Euripides, by ſtrik- 
ing a rock with her Thyrſus, brought out water. Theſe, 
and more, the reader will find (1) collected to his hand; 
and, it is ſufficient to ſay, they are ſo many branches of 
truth made fables, by engrafting them on Pagan hiſ- 

tory. - h | | 
Role | Bacchus has been thought to be 
* ares Nimrod the mighty Mane tn ſcrip- 
* od. ture. What, I ſuppoſe, gave riſe to 
the opinion, was Nimrod's forming a kingdom in the 
eaſt. But this kingdom does not ſeem to lye in the road 
of Bacchus's progreſs, or to have made any part of his 
Indian empire. When once the notion was ſtarted, cri- 
ticks endeavoured to find proofs for it; and the Greek 
names of Bacchus are urged as plauſible reaſons. Thus 


8 
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(1) Vide Voſſium De Idololatria. Lib. 1. c. 30. 
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(1) NebpWdng i. e. Hinnulea pelle amictus, is a common epi- 


thet giyen by the poets to Bacchus; and MWebroth is the 


Hebrew word for Nimrod, in Greek MVebrodes. Zaypeu;. 
is likewiſe another, anſwering to that of (2) Mighty Hun- 
ter. But theſe, I think, are not ſufficient to outweigh 


the other opinion, that Nimrod was the ſame with Belus 5 
unleſs they would make him both Belus and Bacchus, 


„ p Ihe rites of Bacehus may be thought 
1 to contribute ſomething towards illuſ- 


Bacchus. trating his hiſtory; and therefore it may 


be expected that we ſhould add a word or two upon that | 


ſubject. The fable of his being drawn in a chariot by 
tygers,. ſufficiently indicates the: country from whence he 
came: but what outward form of worſhip- the Indians- 
paid to him, is altogether. unknown; unleſs we ſuppoſe. 


that the Egyptian and Grecian rites were copied a 


them, which is not improbable. (3) © The ſecond Bac- 


* chus,, ſon of Jupiter and Io, daughter of Inachus,. - 


« reigned over Egypt, and inſtituted the myſteries, and 


„taught the mannier of initiating,” This king muſt be 


(1) Nomen alludit ad: Nimra, Chaldei Tigrim ita nominant. Inde Tigres, 
in curru Bacchi, & amictus e pelle tigridis. Alii ex nebride malunt, & Nebro- 
dem Bacchum appellant. : | 


Noir, Nopter, Nisca, Niterdimmuer: Anthol. Lib. 1: e. 38. Epig. 1 


Quaſi veſtitum pelle Hinnuli, ignari toc ip/iffimum eſſe Nimrodi nomen apud Gre- 
cos. Vide 70 ſeniores, Foſephum, & alios. Bochart. Phaleg. Lib. 1. c. 1. 
(2) Quid quod in fabulis Bacchi nomen antiguiſimum eſt Lzyp1vs, id eft, Ro- 
——_ Venator, quo epithets Nimradem five Nebrodem infignit Moſes. Idem. 
id. 
(3) Toy 3 Kur [Dionyſum] pany it Le & Edu Alf gere, Gacᷣ & 
Anvihs, aa N mis ND. Diodorus. Lib. 3. pag. 143. 


Oſiris, 
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Oſiris, nor are the Egyptian myſteries older than his 
reign: and of what kind they were at firſt, it will be 
difficult to find out. External. pomps and proceſſions 
became in time neceſſary attendants on devotion; and 
every age, I preſume, added ſomething new to their ce- 
remonies; eſpecially. in a country wholly addicted to ſu- 
perſtition, for that knows no bounds. To endeavour to 
explain all theſe, would be pretending to a- ſkill like that 
of interpreting dreams; wherein the ideas are faintly re- 
tained, and generally confuſed, and incoherent. Some 
perhaps may allude to particular actions of his life; as 
the Orgia, and frantic manner of ſhouting and dancing, 
may denote either his victories, or the power and effects 

of wine: the Bacchides armed with javelins may repre- 
ſent the female warriours in his army; and the timbrels 
and cymbals his warlike muſic; all theſe might come at 
firſt from India, and were perhaps whimfical, but inno- 
cent. And even the obſcene rites of Bacelws, which 
(1) Melampus brought from Egypt into Greece, ſeem: to 
be derived from that country; ſince we find the ſame 


(2) indecencies in religion ſtill practiſed among the mo- 
dern Indians. | 


+ 


(1) behav F Ty Atorvog Mn % Mindgurmove Nd & dm, "54 Vn ru un- 
does wier Th weed Bolus. Herodot. Lib. 1. C. 49. AB 4 mis Bala, = 
N nage u. TY ts Tv machs A Tus Avonvelaxes horas, mudy TeTo 79 Mbezey 
iy 7% wie ubsvelois, x94 Tails v Ors Tyre TeMlats Ty xgh Deiaε, byopuaGorTo auTo baMvy. 
Diod. Lib. 1. p. 13. 

(i) See Captain Hamilton's account of the god coparsam, worſhiped 


at Ganjam on the Coromandel coaſt toward the Ganges. New Account of 
the. Eaſt Indies. Vol. 1. p. 3 32. 


0 


To 
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To make our hiſtory of this 
Z "rig ona 5 god more compleat, we will be- 
: ſtow a ſentence or two upon the 


different names under which he was worſhiped. * _ 
amount to too great a (x) number, to be treated 
cularly.: and therefore I ſhall. confine myſelf to three on- 
ly, and thoſe of moſt common uſe, Dionyfus, Tacchus, 
Bacchus: neither of theſe can be proved to be his true 
Indian, or Scythian, name; but all ſeem to be given 
him — he ceaſed to be mortal. The firſt, pioN vs us, 
is that by which he was known to the oldeſt Greek poets, 
Homer and Heſiod; and the Arabians and Egyptians 
probably uſed a word mot very different from this. It 
was the general opinion of the Greeks, as well as of mo 
nations, that this name had relation to the (2) city, fo 
8 often mentioned, which he built, or where he was born. 
The Indians are ſaid to uſe the word (3) Aebog, or Deum 
2 a King; ſo that with them it ſignified the King of 
IN V; but with the Arebians OY move, ba it is 


(1) Dena ane | Bacchun . 
fi rin /Agyptus putat, 
Myſte Phacen nominant, 
Dionyſon Indi exiſtimant, | * 
Romana ſacra Liberum, , | | | 0 
Arabica gens Adoneum, | 
Lucanianus Pantheum. Auſon. Epig. 29. 
2 Bacchumgue vocant, nets —— 
enam, Sat ne Was 0 imatrem. 
"_ 15 MM Ovid. Met. Lib. PA & 
(2) Brrouge {Nyſz] A wupar. Tegplila F mids, e902 youu Nov mangle 
D ae, Ara, Diodor. Lib. 3. p. 139. 
(3) O¹ 5 Acuyuoy* Emudy Bemis 3 . Atcroy 5 F Bama Nl v of Ly dbl, 
&s Lea. "Exytnol. Magnum. | Wy 


derived 
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derived from their (1) Da, or Dy, Mya, i. e. The Lord 
or, God, of Myſa: Thoſe who who Bacchus for Moſes, 

have angther conceit, that (2) Dy Myſæ, is the ſame as 

Dy Sinai, or God of Sina, by tranſpoſing the ſyllables; 
but this I think is ſtraining the parallel too far. Etymo- 
logical proofs are ſeldom concluſive, unleſs where they 

come directly home to the point, and as it were com- 

mand our aſſent. To give reaſons for the meaning of a 
name, drawn from ſome accident, or quality, couched 
under that word. in another language, argues a lively 

imagination, but can have no great weight with the ju- 
dicious. However when we conſider the high dignity of 
this god, I think we may without difficulty ſubſcribe to. 
the opinion. of ſome learned men, with regard to- his 
name IAccHus.. This: may poſſibly be the oldeſt, at leaſt 
the moſt ſacred, name; it being the word uſed in the 
(3) myſteries; and is ſaid never to be (4) applied to the 
Theban, but to the oldeſt Bacchus. Iacn, according to 
the beſt criticks, as Selden, Voſſius, aud others, is the 
ſame as jan, or Jehovah, the god of the Hebrews, which 
was. ſometimes written (5) 140: à deity pronounced by 


(1) Vid. Pocock. Spec. Hiſt Ark. p. 106. 

(2) Sina autem vel Syna, per metatbeſin fit Nyſa': inde Ailyuors, hoc eſt Do- 
minus Sine, vel Jebovab Sina. Dickenſon. Delph. Phœnic. C. 10. p. 105. 

(3). Kaz Bene N gone duc, — of pan mw ⁰ p i F du IAR — 1g} 
mw ch Is a dice, ty raury Th ogTy lane, Herodot. Lib. 8. c. 65. 

(4) Adair Al A Kbgns oicuen, Der Tomy Ou, Y 3 Takes & wrt 
* un % md , dn. Arrian. Exp. Alex. Lib. 2. p. 43. 

tep 

(5) Laa 5 mis Ila Mule T IA S ν,νe dry afoomutioneu Tas vious ad 

Stine, Diodor. Lib. 1. | 


the 
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-the (x) heathen oracle to be the greateſt of all the gods. 
And it is not improbable, that this was the name by 
which he was known to the ancient Indians; for they 
have | preſerved the word to this day, only with a more 
guttural pronunciation: (2) KIACK in their language ſig- 
nifying God. Bacchus, in the olic dialect, ſeems to 
be the ſame with lacchus; and therefore we may be ex- 
cuſed from following ſome, otherwiſe very learned men, 
who bring it from a different root; as from (3) Baccha, 
ſignifying Great; or from (4) Bar Chus, becauſe, ſay 
they, Nimrod was the Son of Chus. | | 
Whether any remains After lo many thouſand years 
e e ſinee the time when we 
of Bacchus are left de Par 
errno ſuppoſe Bacchus to have flouriſh- 
n may be thought impoſſible 
to find any traces of him in India at preſent : eſpecially 
being deprived of all light from the ancients. His ac- 
tions, as a man or king, may be ſuppoſed to be loſt and 
forgot; the particulars of his victories, the cities which 
he built, and the colonies that he planted, worn out of 
all knowledge: but the remembrance of him, as a deity, 
may poſſibly be preſerved to this time, ſince the Indians 


. Ar) Conſieltus Apollo Clarius, quis deorum habendus fit, qui vocatur Ido, ita 
Fatus eft | | | 
desde F re vmeTwy Iriy , 14. Macrob. Saturn. Lib. 1. c. 18. 
(2) The King of Pegu's ſubjects, if they may be ſo called, treat him with 
'fulſome adulation. When the . ſpeak, or write to him, they call him their God, 
or in their language, .K1ack. Hamilton's New Account of the Eaſt Indies. 
Chap. 36. p. 43. 
(3) Baccna, Grandem, Magnum, Præclarum eſſe denotare. Pocock. Spec. 
Hiſt. Arab. p. 107. | 
(4) Bochart Phaleg. Lib. 1. c. 2. 


continue 
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continue ſtill idolaters. If we only recollect, how long, 
and under how many various names, and forms of wor- 
ſhip, the memory of Jupiter was kept up in different 
countries; we cannot but think, that the ſame honours 
might be paid to Bacchus, by the different nations of the 
Indies. With a view therefore of finding ſome latent to- 
kens of him, under one ſhape or another, among that 
people, I ſhall make a few extracts from modern writers 
and travellers; which if they tend to no other purpoſe, 
may ſerve to exerciſe the readers curioſity, if he is at 
all inquiſitive ; without preſuming to come to any cer- 
tainty, or to determine any thing myſelf. 
The C Bine — As the Greek hiſtorians fail us 
. from the times of Alexander and Se- 
ern l leucus; we muſt be beholden to o- 
thers the moſt authentic we can find. Here the Chi- 
neſe hiſtory ſeems to come in to our aſſiſtance, It is 
(1) faid that in confidence of that prophecy of Confucius, 
«That the Holy One was to appear in the Weſt, the 
emperour Ming Ti ſent perſons in queſt of him into In- 
dia; who, under a perſwaſion that they had found him, 
brought the worſhip of vo into China, about the year of 
Chriſt 64. This muſt have been the moſt conſiderable 
deity of India at that time; tho' by their accounts he 
was born long before Confucius, and even a thouſand 
years before the Chriſtian Era. His birth, and actions, 
as they are related, are of the marvellous kind, and en- 
tirely fabulous: nor is there much agreement to be found 
between them, and the Greek accounts of Bacchus. The 


(1) See P. Du Halde's Hiſtory of China. 
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the (1) heathen oracle to be the greateſt of all the gods. 
And it is not .improbable, that this was the name by 
which he was known to the ancient Indians; fer they 
have / preſerved the word to this day, only with a more 
guttural pronunciation: (2) Krack in their language ſig- 
nifying God. Bacchus, in the olic dialect, ſeems to 
be the ſame with 1accuvs; and therefore we may be ex- 
cuſed from following ſome, otherwiſe very learned men, 
who bring it from a different root; as from (3) Baccha, 
ſignifying Great; or from (4) Bar Chus, . becauſe, ſay 
they, Nimrod was the Son of Chus. N 
Whether any remains After ſo many thouſand years 
of Bacchus 2 77 are paſt, {ance the time when we 
r ſuppoſe Bacchus to have flouriſh- 
e ae, it may be thought impoſſible 
to find any traces of him in India at preſent: eſpecially 
being deprived of all light from the ancients. His ac- 
tions, as a man or king, may be ſuppoſed to be loſt and 
forgot; the particulars of his victories, the cities which 
he built, and the colonies that he planted, worn out of 
all knowledge: but the remembrance of him, as a deity, 
may poſſibly be preſerved to this time, ſince the Indians 


41) Conſultus Apollo Clavius, quis deorum habendus fit, qui-wocatur 14s, ita 
.effatus eſt | | 
Nes F wr dT Ir taper Id. Macrob. Saturn. Lib. 1. c. 18. 


(2) The King of Pegu's fubjetts, if they may be ſo called, treat him with 
fulſome adulation. When the . ſpeak, or write to him, they call bim their God, 
-or in their language, klack. Hamilton's New Account of :the Eaſt Indies. 
Chap. 36. p. 43. | 

(3) Baccaa, Grandem, Magnum, Præclarum eſſe denotare. Pocock. Spec. 
Hiſt. Arab. p. 107. 

(4) Bochart Phaleg. Lib. 1. c. 2. 


continue 
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continue {till idolaters. If we only recollect, how long, 
and under how many various names, and forms of wor- 
ſhip, the memory of Jupiter was kept up in different 
countries; we cannot but think, that the ſame honours 
might be paid to Bacchus, by the different nations of the 
Indies. With a view therefore of finding ſome latent to- 
kens of him, under one ſhape or another, among that 
people, I ſhall make a few extracts from modern writers 
and travellers; which if they tend to no other purpoſe, 
may ſerve to exerciſe the readers curioſity, if he is at 
all inquiſitive; without preſuming to come to any cer- 
tainty, or to determine any thing myſelf. 

The C bineſe Fo an As the Greek hiſtorians fail us 
. from the times of Alexander and Se- 

ndian Deity. 


leucus ; we muſt be beholden to o- 


thers the moſt authentic we can find. Here the Chi- 


neſe hiſtory ſeems to come in to our aſſiſtance. It is 


(1) ſaid that in confidence of that prophecy of Confucius, 
That the Holy One was to appear in the Weſt, the 
emperour Ming Ti ſent perſons in queſt of him into In- 
dia; who, under a perſwaſion that they had found him, 
brought the worſhip of vo into China, about the year of 
Chriſt 64. This muſt have been the moſt conſiderable 
deity of India at that time; tho by their accounts he 
was born long before Confucius, and even a thouſand 
years before the Chriſtian Era. His birth, and actions, 
as they are related, are of the marvellous kind, and en- 
tirely fabulous: nor is there much agreement to be found 


between them, and the Greek accounts of Bacchus. The 


(1) See P. Du Halde's Hiſtory of China. 
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ſyllable xo feems not to be his Indian name, but given 
him by the Chineſe, perhaps on account of their firſt 
king Fobi. Nor was this his only name; for he was like- 
wile called Fwe Kyau, Fo Je; and by the Chineſe them- 
ſelves, She, or She Kya, and by the (1) Japoneſe Xaca, 
or, Sa Ka. Whether Kyau, She Kya, or Sha Ka, may 
have any affinity with Jab, Jao, Jach, I leave to the 
readers judgment. my . F 
Maidaſbiren, or Bull. The learned profeſſor (2) Bayer 
Giant, of Malabar of Petersburg, ſays he was in- 
; g formed by the Daniſh miſſion- 
aries at Tranquebar, That the Indians of Malabar have 
«a. tradition, that there formerly lived a giant called 
© Maidaſburem, or the Bull-Giant, born at Miſadaburam, 
cc near the mountain Meru: he wore bulls horns; was 
ce fed with the fleſh of cows, and of other animals; was 
cc often drunk with wine; and made war upon the gods. 
<« He had for his companions, Eight Pudam, or gigantic 
«© and malicious dæmons, of the family of Indian. Shep- 
(1) Vid. Kircher China Illuſtrata. Part. 3. p. 152, 153, &c. 
(2) Indi Tamuli narrant, MAIDASHUREN fliſſe aliquem, diffum a Maid- 
« ham & Aſuren, quaſi TAURUM GIGANTEM, (gigantes autem fing unt heroas 
te ſuos fuiſſe) in Niſadaburam urbe, baud longe a Meru monte natum, qui tau- 
rina cornua geſtarit; carnibuſque paſtus, tum aliarum animantium, tum Vac- 
* carum; (quod in Indis ſummum ſcelus) & vino ad ebrietatem repleri ſolitus 
dis bellum intulerit. Ceterum in comitatu habuiſſe ofto Pudam, ſeu giganteos 
« & malitioſos demonas, ex familia Indicorum paſtorum, quos Kobaler, i. e. 
* Paſtores, vocant; curru vectum ab oftonis Leonibus, aut leopardis, aut tigri- 
* dibus, aut elephantis.” Habetis Nyſam, ubi natum ferunt Bacchum etiam 
Grecorum aliqui : habetis Merum montem, unde Jovis wunegs. Luciani agitatus 
jocis; habetis wedaus Bacchi, & cornua, & currum, & quicquid ad fabulam 
veteris Gracie defideretis. Nam de Amazonibus, ſeu' bellicofts viraginibus ad 
Gangem Indi nunc quoque multa prædicant. Bayer Hiſt, Bactrian. pag. 2, 3. 


cc heards, 
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66 heards, whom they call Kobaler, and he was drawn in 
« a chariot by eight Lions, Leopards, Tigers, or Ele- 
e phants.” Here, ſays our author, . You have the city 
of Nyſa, where Bacchus was born, and mount, Meros 
where he was brought up; You have the (2) Cobali of 
« Bacchus, his horns, and his chariot, and whatever 1s 
ce required to the ancient fable of the Greeks. For as to 
ce the Amazons, the Indians near the Ganges are ſtill full 
of their exploits.” I deliver this fable as it is handed 
down to us; and recommend to the readers enquiry, 
Whether the remains of Miſadaburam, and Meru, may 
not be found in the cities (1) Nia and Miſchabour, and 
Marou, or Merou Erroud; they ſeem to be fituated in 


about 38 degrees of latitude, and in the ancient Bactria; 


the country from whence I ſuppoſe Bacchus to have ſet 
out. I will not take upon me to ſay, that this profane 
eating of the fleſh of cows, and other animals, is an ar- 
gument of Bacchus's Tartarian, or Scythian, extraction; 
but cannot but obſerve that the Greeks had ſome notion 
of him under this character; for they had a Bacchus call- 


ed (3) Nungi,, or an Eater of Raw fleſh, to whom human 
victims were ſacrificed. The antiquity of the fable can- 


not be determined; but it muſt be confefled, that it car- 


(1) eee ate, d mes ode Sl K alien. Aung. Ariſtoph. Schol. 


in Plutum. v. 279. koche. Ex SDA, Keldavs voy Tlavipyss, Idem. in Ba- 
trach. v. 147. 


(2) See Hiſt. of Gengizchan. Book. 4. c. 2. PY 

(3) Tov OrfuD cd G ixcxdbory F veaviozay namepbate, * add ons meas, 
Nuns] Atorooy aegrovtd ur de 5 4 al. oe vr H vid dend mois EM. Plu- 
tarch. in Themiſtocle. Em 5 Tas Wav Orgusorabur opagia Mex ras Nuns Are. Plu- 


tarch. in Pelopida. Kai: atyorru x7! 7 Alger Too ports Evpggrnfeu Dungy Aiovvog 
agua Idem, in Ariſtide. 
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ries with it the genuine marks of the Grecian Bacchus ; 
tho' he is repreſented in ſo hideous a form, that the pic- 


ture ſeems to be drawn by an enemy. Upon the whole, 


I think we may conclude, that the worſhip of Bacchus 


did not — nor did he probably fignalize himſelf, 


in this part of India, any other ways than by his hoſt 
lities. 


| Leet us fon whether we can * more 
Hong 8 2 reſpectable footſteps of him in Mogu- 


liſtan. In the province of Becar, to- 


| wards. the Ganges, the Indians had a god called Ram, 


whoſe character agrees pretty well with that of Bacchus ; 


() Kircher takes him to be Fo, or Sha ka, abovemen- 


tioned.” Rau, ſays (2) Mr Thevenot, was a great King, 
« whoſe ſanctity, and good offices, have procured him a 
et more. particular communion with God, than other 
„Saints have, and therefore they ſhew him much more 
« reverence. ' This tradition may prove, that he was at 
firſt a mortal; but the word RA, or Rauas with a Greek 


termination, ſeems to mean (3) The moſ# High, or God 


himſelf : and was probably the fame with their Brahma, 


the creatour of the univerſe. But this perhaps was a ti- 
_ tle, which the wiſer ſort of the modern Indians, who are 


more deiſts, than Idolaters, might think too great to be 


given t6 their god ram. 


(1) China Illuſtr. p. 152. 


(2) Travels into the Indies. 11h 
chius. 


(3) PAMAE. O wigs ids. 


From 
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: From the Ganges let us proceed 
* or Shak- to the more —— parts of India, 
f and further. In Shen Si, one of the 
northern provinces of China, and which is ſaid to be the 
firſt that was inhabited; At a city called Kam ju, by 
others Campion, and, by M. Paul the Venetian (1) Cam- 
pition; the (2) embaſſadors of Sha Rokh, ſon of Ta- 
merlane, to the emperour of China, found in the year 
1419, A temple each ſide 500 cubits in length, and 
<« in the middle an Idol, lying as it were aſleep, 50 feet 
«in length; ſo that the hands and feet were ꝙ feet long, 
« and the head 21 round; at his back, and over his head, 
« Were others of a cubit, as if alive. The great one was 
« all over gilded, and had one hand under his head, the 
« other ſtretched down along his thigh : they called him 
« $AMONIFU, and run in crouds to bow before him.“ 
This I make no doubt was the Chineſe idol xo. Ramu- 
fio, the collector of Travels, (3) ſays, In Kampion 
te their temples are built like the churches at Venice, 
« Jarge enough to hold four, or five, thouſand men; in 
« them are ſeen the ſtatues of a man and woman ftretch-- 
«ed on the ground, each fourty foot long, all of one 
« piece and gilded.” Ramuſio differs a. little from the 
former relation, and no wonder; ſince he wrote not up- 
on his own knowledge, but upon the information of o- 


(1) Porro idola illa in Campitio] ſunt formata, vel ex lapide, vel e ligno, 
vel ex luto, deſuper deaurata. Inter hac quædam ſunt tam magna, ut decem 
paſſus contineant longitudine, terre ac fi ſupini jacerent affixa : juxta que parva 
ſunt poſita idola, que majoribus reverentiam exhibere videantur. Mar. Paulus 
Ven. Itiner. Lib. 1. c. 49. | 

(2) See Aſtley's Collection of Travels. 4%. Lond. 1747. Vol. 4. p. 624. 

(3) Aſtley's Collection. Vol. 4. p. 639. 

thers : 
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thers: but there can be no doubt, but he meant the ſame 
temple and idol; the woman being ſuperadded to the 
account. The before mentioned embaſſadours, in their 
road through Little Bukharia, took notice of the ci 
Tarkan, or Turfan, (1) “Where is a great temple, wit 
« a huge Idol in it, which the inhabitants, who are ido- 
< laters, ſay is the image of sHAKMONNI.“ This deſcri 
tion of the temples, and images, together with the like- 
neſs of the names, prove that both were dedicated to 
one, and the ſame, god. Monni, or Mort, is an ad- 
ſcititious term, that we can make nothing of: but xv 
ſeems to mean the ſame as ro, the great Indian idol 
who, as we obſerved before, was called She Kia, or Sha 
Ka; from whence Shack, Sha, or Sa, as it might be 
differently pronounced by different people. 
Kiockiach in the kng- Let us return from the north 
dom of Pes > to the ſouthern country of India 
. towards the ocean. Captain Ha- 
milton, whoſe diligence and curioſity, in obſerving every 
thing remarkable in his travels, our traders would do 
well to imitate, (2) ſays, That in the kingdon of Pegu, 
« there are two large temples near Syrian, ſo like one 
another in ſtructure, that they ſeem to be built by one 
« model. One ſtands about fix miles to the ſouthward, 
c called Kiackiack, or The Gods of Gods, temple. In it 
is an image twenty yards long, lying in a ſleeping poſ- 
« ture, and by their tradition has lain in that poſture 
* 6000 years. His doors and windows are always open, 


(1) Aﬀtley's Collection. Vol. 4. p. 622. 
(2) New Account of the Eaſt Indies. Vol. 2. c. 37. p. 37. 


«and 
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ce and every one has the liberty to ſee him; and when 
ec he. awakes, this world is to be annihilated.” This is 
certainly the ſame idol with thoſe of Tarkan and Cam- 
pion ; their bulk and attitude prove as much. And the 
name Kzack, as we ſaid before, may poſſibly be the ſame 
as Jach; and that the ſame with Shak. The repetition 
of the ſyllables in Kiackiack brings to my mind the old- 
eſt. name of Bacchus, or (1) Baxyz#bayyo; ;. together with 
the repeated (2) vociferations in his myſteries ; by which 
perhaps they meant to invoke him as the ſupreme deity, 
or God of Gods. As to the time of his ſleeping, it is 
indeed a longer term than the ancients allowed to Bac- 
chus ; for he is faid to have ſlept only (3) three years: 
but ſtories of this kind loſe nothing, and rather gain, by 
time and telling.. I think however, that the fable of a 
god's {leeping at all, was. probably derived from India; 
and that, in the opinion of the natives, their idol was 
of the greateſt. antiquity. And had they reckoned only 
4000 years, inftead of 6000, it might be thought a 
chronological. argument in favour: of Bacchus. 


(1) Sed namen Bang, ut alia. item quamplurima, alibi quam apud Or- 
pheum non legas. Imitatus eſt eleganter in novanda ea dittione vetuſtiſimam 
Bacchi appellationem Bduy6aux , quam heroici metri lex non admittebat , ita 
Liberum patrem in ipſis Orgiis & myſteriis vocant. If. Caſaubon. De Poeſi 


Satyr. Græcorum. BAKXEBAKXOZ.. O Ailyvars ovTws. d by Tais Ovnas, He. 


fychius, 
(2) Iaxy & Tan . 
la à lavxt, Ariſtophan. Rane. v. 318, 319. 
(3) Oc m Lig, tte D dau | 


KoyuGer TPLETHPA Ne Baxguicr ayvlv, Orph. Hymn. in Bacchum. 


I cannot 
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I cannot take my leave of India, 


-_ ” 8 f i 
Jagrenat, or Ja without taking notice of another dei- 


garnath. ty, and one of very great antiquity ; 


for he is reported to have come into that country three 
or four thouſand years ago. He is called Jagrenat, or 
(1) Jagarnath, from the place, where he has a magnifi- 


cent temple built to him, on the Coromandel coaſt near 


the Ganges. This temple, or Pagod, is of a very fingu- 
lar ſtructure, tho' few travellers have thought it worth 
their notice. Monſieur (2) Tavernier, by his account, 
ſeems to have been admitted into it; and ſays, it is the 
moſt. conſiderable idolatrous temple in all India; that it 
is filled with a multitude of ſtatues, and monſtrous ima- 
ges; and has particularly one chief idol placed on an 
altar, who is called Re/ora ; but he gives no deſcription 
.of the building. Our countryman Captain Hamilton, 
who could not gain admittance, tho' he offered money, 
has obliged us with a draught of the outward form of 


the temple, and a ſhort account of the chief idol with- 
in. »The Temple, (3) ſays he, is built in the ſhape of 


« a Canary Pipe ſet on end, about 40 or 50 yards high; 
about the middle of it is an image of an Ox cut in 
one entire ſtone, bigger than a live one. He looks to- 
cc wards the South Eaſt, and his hinder parts are fixed in 
<« the wall. The fabric is crowned with a top about the 
< ſame diameter that it is in the middle, and the temple 


(1) Vid. Kircher China Illuſt. Par. 3. p. 160. 

(2) See His Travels in India. Book 3. c. . 

(3) New Account of the Eaſt Indies. Cap. 31. pag. 387. Where the 
reader may fee a rude draught of the temple exhibited on à copper plate. 


being 
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ce being exactly round, makes no contemptible figure in 
« arehitecture. Whether the form of the temple, which 
is not unlike the (1),Congius of Veſpaſian at Rome, was 
to repreſent that of a veſſel uſed for preſerving wine, I 
ſhall not judge: nor whether the Ox was deſigned for a 
ſymbol f agriculture : both were inventions of Bacchus. 
The rites performed to the idol by his devotees agree 
with thoſe of the ancient Bacchanals. For the ſame au- 
thor (2) ſays. I ſtaid there one day and two nights, 
and my lodgings were in a houſe very near the Pagod. 
The nights were ſpent in beating on Tabors and braſs 
„Cymbals, with ſongs of praiſes on Jagarenat; who is 
only a ſtone god, not carved into any figure, but an 
<« irregular pyramidal black ſtone about 4 or 50 weight, 
« with two rich diamonds placed near the top to repre- 
« ſent eyes; and a noſe and mouth painted with vermi- 
c lion.” This information he received from one of his 
ſervants a gentow, ſent to the temple for that purpoſe; 
and it agrees with the account of Tavernier; only the lat- 
ter ſays it was of black ſandal wood. One may ſuſpect, 
that this was the ſame deity, which the Arabians wor- 

ſhiped under the form of a (3) Square Stone; and by 
which ſome have thought that they meant their god Bac- 
chus. As Jagarnat ſeems to me to be one of the oldeſt 
idols of India, and his temple perhaps the moſt ancient 
heathen ſtructure now ſubſiſting: our mercantile gentle- 
men I hope will excuſe me, if I wiſh that amidſt their 


(1) See Mr Greaves Of the Roman Denarius, en Pag. 88. 
0 New Account &c. Cap. 31. p. 387. 


(3) Aęg ci oxCoun jv, iy d 03h olds” mo Is αναε 6 LF Aidvs y Tig 
Max. Tyr. Diſſ. 38. 


N weightier 
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weightier concerns of gain and commerce, they would 
ſo far fayour the cauſe of learning, as to procure a few 
informations concerning this deity. I dont mean from 
the traditions of the vulgar, but from the books of the 
Bramins; to which I ſuppoſe they may now have an eaſy 
acceſs, ſince we have gained ſo good a footing in that 
part of India. _ 
Why Hercules is joined I hin ubs hiſtory of Hercules | 
70 Bacchus. 7 to Kt of Bacchus, becauſe both 
x ſeem to be exotic heroes; and 
neither of them was of the firſt claſs of gods in Greece; ; 
tho otherwiſe of the greateſt eminence, Other nations, 
beſides the Greeks, aflerted their right to Hercules, as 
well as Bacchus. Tie was worſhiped by the Phenicians 
at Tyre; tho how the T yrians came — the knowledge 
of him cannot now be diſcovered. Nor can the E 
tians give a better account how they came by him. The 
Libyans are ſaid to have had ſome knowledge of him, 
and perhaps had as good a right to him, as any of the 
former, and no better. All related fables of him with- 
out time, or order; and the moſt we can gather from 
them is, that, from whence ſoever he came, he was a 
perſon of unparallel'd ſtrength and courage. His firſt 
actions ſeem to have been performed in India; and all 
the light we can expect in his caſe, muſt come from the 
| hiſtory of Alexander. (1) Strabo, following Eratoſthe- 
nes, thought theſe exploits of Bacchus and Hercules were 
fictions of the Macedonians, to do honour to their king : 


| (1) nas wey $ e kee od S dn 7 dais dH CD. 
Strabo. Lib. 15. pag. 698. 


but 
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but furely there muſt have been ſome grounds for the 
| rt of their expeditions into India ; for no reaſon can 
be aſſigned, why theſe two gods, rather than any other, 
ſhould be pitched upon to flatter Alexander. (1) Me- 
gaſthenes, who lived nearer to the time of Alexander, 
and was upon the ſpot, had the beſt opportunity of en- 
quiring into the truth of the reports ; and he always ac- 
knowledged them to be true hiſtory. 
Of the time of The time of Hercules is as much un- 
| known; as that of Bacchus. Conſidered 
as a Greek, he was one of the youngeſt 
of the gods ; being the reputed ſon of Alcmena, wife of 
Amphitryon king of Thebes. Here we muft have re- 
courſe to a new zra, viz. The Deſtruction of Troy; 
which may be placed in round numbers 1200 years be- 
fore Chriſt. The actions aſcribed to the Grecian Hercu- 
les, as his ſacking Troy in the reign of Laomedon, and 
his expedition with the Argonauts, can ſcarce give him 
ſo much as fifty years before that epoch. And yet 
(2) Herodotus fays, That from Hercules fon of Alc- 
« mena to his own time were goo years.” This will 
make him an hundred years older, and place him by our 
reckoning 1350 years before Chriſt. Be this as it will, 
it is certain that there muſt have been another Hercules, 
much older than this Theban. (3) Arrian fays, Her- 


Hercules. - 


(1) Kat mu afts Hege N Alen Mrzadime wer wr bniguy mas t. 7 N A- 
dar of gens, Oy Vi ng Be mots, Am. xg} uud, 18.58 mp gt TH os Tis Bomm. 
Strab, L. 15. p. 687. | 

(2) Hpexati 5 my AUE x7 Eivaxooe tre is tus. Herod. Lib. 2. c. 145. 

(3) ES Þ iy Togy iter Hegratus , A prhum de dg Algo , & 75 Ap- 

7 as / — — ' - / — 
yers Hearabur, T8 A,. Mig 58 yertats ge muaTa by Tvgy Hands. Ar- 
rian. Exp. Alexandri. Lib. 2. p. 43. Ed. Steph. 


N 2 ec cules 
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ce cules was worſhiped at Tyre, many ages before the ſon 
© of Alcmena,” which we have no reaſon to queſtion : 
but the account of the Tyrians themſelves is altogether 
incredible. (1) They affirmed that the temple of Hercu- 
“les was as old as their city, which was built 2300 
years before the time of Herodotus ;"' ſuch was the va- 
nity of the Tyrians | In Egypt the prieſts informed Hero- 
dotus, that (2) Hercules was admitted into the number of 
the Twelve Gods 17,000 years before the reign of 
© Amaſis.” Theſe, reduced to luni-ſolar years, may make 
about 1417, and with the reign of Amaſis 1987. © The 
« Egyptians, ſays (3) Diodorus, affirmed that Hercules 
<« ſon of Alcmena, was born 10,000 years after the older 
Hercules; theſe, by the ſame reduction, amount to 
about 833, and with the time, which I have allowed 
him, or 1250 before Chriſt, will make 2083. I lay no 
great ſtreſs upon the Egyptian chronology, nor indeed 
upon the Greek, before the Trojan æra: but theſe are 
the only helps we have, and we muſt be content with 
them. . All I think that we can conclude from hence is, 
that the Egyptians received Hercules, as a deity, about 
2000 years, or more, before the Chriſtian æra; which, 
as we obſerved, was about the reign of Oſiris. And tho 
I affirm not, that he, or Bacchus, lived ſo late as the 
age of Ofiris ; yet I think this was the time when both 


(21) E a 78. 4 Tepe, 01100 * To 7e Ts 980d 222 cava 3 7 tte ay "Y 
Tvegy 0ixes71 Tewxo7in 2 ag Herodot. Lib. 2. c. 44+ 

(2) Add Ts & dp eos den Itos ANWTTIUI1 HyaxAbnr” ws 5 aumoi Nes, ETrc Wa Elan 5 
* 5 Mueue. | is "Auamy beonrovouyra, imei t is Tay OT Stay of Avdere iarorlo, TOY 
Hpaxatd tv rofl Cui. Idem. C. 13. 

(3) Ter 5 * Mu verbs, ö oe por G de 5 Muir, Aaxaioy ih yt, 
M, vregy Heaxata Herron Sina. Diodor. Lib. 1. pag. 14. 


were 
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were admitted into the number of the gods of Egypt. 
Oſiris with. the counſel of Thoth, gave the Egyptians 
laws, both ſacred and civil. By Thoth, the ancients al- 
ways underſtood Mercury ; or a perſon of the ſame cha- 
racter; a man of letters, ſkilled in the arts of modelling 
a. government. From this time, and no higher, what- 
ever they pretended afterwards, the Egyptians kept a fort 
of reckoning of times: and it is evident to me, that all 


their hiſtory muſt be later than the age of Jupiter and 
the Titans. 


Some modern (1) authors, who 

gmt _ —_ take Bacchus for Moſes, Bens 
e for Joſhua, and India for the 
land of Canaan, alledge that theſe two gods were cotem- 


poraries, and confederates in the invaſion of India; but 
I can ſee no foundation for ſuch an opinion: eſpecial! 
if we believe the report of the (2) Indians. themſelves, 
that © Bacchus was fifteen generations older than Hercu- 
ce es.” We muſt, it is true, look for the firſt Hercules, 
as well as Bacchus, in India; and tho' the expeditions 
of both are mentioned together by authors, when they 
ſpeak of India; yet they dont mean that they were per- 
. at the ſame time, but rather the contrary. 


(1) Ratum igitur fixumque maneat, antiquos olim Bacchi & Herculis, Moſen 
& Joſuam, Indorum vero nomine, Arabes & Cananæos intellexiſſe. Dickenſon 
Delphi Phceniciz. p. 40. Vide etiam Voſſ. de Idol. Lib. 1. c. 27. Her- 
cules ille Ægyptius: qui Poſſevino tefte, ad annos. circiter mille ducentos ante 
Alexandrum, quod Joſuæ temporibus apte convenit, Baccho commilitonem ſe dedit, 
& una cum illo ad Nyſam montem comparuit. Delph. Phœnic. p. 37. 

(2) IlgtoCuTepoy 7% Auiyuory H fen, Atre voy Lil yirtioy Tvdbl AM Arrian. 
Indic. p. 175. 


Bacchus 
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Bacchus has likewiſe the ad- 
vantage in point of character, as 
well as of antiquity : for we may 
obſerve that ſtrength and valour are the chief attributes 
of Hercules; but beneficence is more peculiarly that of 
Bacchus, which makes him ſuperiour to the other. Alex- 
ander in his ſpeech to his army, calls (1) Bacchus a 
cc god of higher rank than Hercules: and though this 
ſpeech was probably made for him by the hiftorian, yet 
we may believe that he ſpeaks the ſentiments of Alex- 
ander; who aſſumed the character of Bacchus, rather 
than that of Hercules. Beſides Hercules was thought, 
to have entered only the (2) weſtern borders of India, 
whilft Bacchus is faid to have reigned over' the whole 
country. Therefore we may ſafely conclude, that Her- 
cCules's conqueſts were not performed at the ſame time, 
nor were in any degree comparable to thoſe of Bacchus. 
The reaſon of this might be the different ſtate of things, 
after Bacchus came into India. He had no more to do, 
than to overrun a wide country, thinly inhabited, and to 
ſubdue a rude, and unconnected, people: but the regu- 
lations, made by him afterwards, rendered the enterprize 
of Hercules much more difficult. 


= Hercules not fo great 
a god as Bacchus. 


(i) 08 wir n d Arrow, GrggTips mrs 2107 h ref Hgapla, dye al. Arrian. 
Exp. Alex. Lib. 5. p. 120. | 

(2) Tikes 5 Hpanatus of wey & v avarne pore f F bamretay mgg To! i5ogeot, of 9 
is ines. Strabo. Lib. 15. p. 687. | 


Arrian 
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Hutalis worſhiped Arrian (1) ſays, „There were 


oe Fed many reports of Alexander's ex- 
: ce pedition into India, and of Bac- 
« chus before him, invading and conquering the Indians; 
« but not much ſaid of Hercules.” However he muſt 
have performed ſomething very conſiderable, and worthy 
of notice, to make himſelf remembered fo long 1 in that 
country. The Indians believed him to be a native of In- 
dia; and as ſuch he was worſhiped by the (2) Suraſe- 
nians. He is (3) ſaid to have had many ſons, and only 
one daughter called Pandza, to whom he bequeathed a 
large territory in India, denominated from her Pandza ; 
together with elephants, and a great army of horſe and 
foot. This was probably a tradition of the Pandzans ; 
though we are not bound to believe, that they deſcended 
from Hercules; nor that Hercules had ſuch a daughter. 
The (4) Sibe, an Indian nation, were reported to be 
the deſcendants of thoſe, who aſſiſted Hercules at the 


(1) Ava 5, AniZardegr 3» gram dd Irdbe fbr 2 e Andie, Atorurs t 
D Abyer N, ts Y THT peTwauT@ is Irds, xg} xdlagriacts lriks, Hearabus + 
3 mer d ge. Arrian. Hift. Ind. 

(2) Heazale N bm is Ivihs zelda, aly@ aN mg auToiow Ivdbien juyevea Mee 
v Tomy T Heart Au N Eugaoluay Ygaugtn, la %. Idem. 

( 3) Ka T6 [Herculi] 3 enn T midus wh ae virion ty TY IyJoy 7, 5 
zante 3 lroyertlu KL Je var Th med) TharSail 2 Thu Ae we Te z ,?, xg is 
mos i miei Ley aum apyer Hpaxaine, Tarduiny, I muidbe u. nx. Arrian. — 
p. 173. Ab us gens Pandæ, ſola Indorum regnata feminis. Unam Herculi. 
ſexus ejus genitam ferunt, ob idqne gratiorem præcipuo regno donatam. Plin. 
Nat. Hiſt. Lib. 6. c. 20. 

(4) IIe) 55 vd bros Sica mores Js Sai warybres 6 eau Toy ws) Hpatxatous 
tÞ a Abr Twigey Speteurayrey, Diodor. Lib. 17. pag. 619. | 


attack 
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attack of the rock (1) Aornus, which he thrice attempt- 
ed, but could not force, tho' Alexander took it after- _ 
wand at once: ſome Indians likewiſe afhrmed, that the 
(2) older Hercules was clad in the ſame manner as the 


Theban; I ſuppoſe equipt with club, lionſkin, bow, and 


arrows. This laſt might be a fiction of the Greeks, to 
fupport the ſtory of their Theban god ; and the attack 
at Aornus, another to flatter their king: but ſtill there 
muſt have been a general belief, that Hercules had ſome- 
thing to do in thoſe parts, -otherwiſe fuch fictions could 
not be ſwallowed. 5 
Iz Herodotus (3) ſays, The Egyptians 
To 5g Pian cc had three a” 194 — deities. 97 firſt 
e, (cc conſiſted of Eight Gods, of which 
< number was Pan the oldeſt of al. The Second con- 
« ſiſted of Twelve, of which number was Hercules. 
cc The Third, of thoſe who were born of the Twelve, of 
« which number was Bacchus.” This is but a lame, and 
unſatisfactory, account of their gods; and looks as if 
they meant to make the whole a myſtery, as they did 
almoſt every thing elſe. If theſe differed in dignity ac- 
cording to the order of time, Bacchus ſeems to be de- 
graded ; for ys other Egyptian accounts, he was both 


( 5) Ale x md mera, de Tas pies & 6 Ivdbs rf pe Mnonoy F w, AntZayPþe x7 
— 5 ce o4jaruvorles, 5 ecco Toy Hpetxate gels Ay co TH MG rau ru, gels 
1 &moxpeBlwes. Strabo. Lib. 15. pag. 688. 

(2) Tay crear 5 e Hear tus inne zpbgtt, Meya dyn Nye, bm bguoilu- Tal Oral 
Hpetae%i, de au Ivdbi lerne. Arrian. Indic. p. 174. - 

(3) lag Ahe liuc 3 Hay & a, x) Toy Own Iraner dale Yay. civar.; 


Haug 3, 7 Acu riger, F Avda i ο &tiyoory 3 7 Terry, of is F Auddins Itoy 
. Herodot. Lib. 2. c. 145. 


contem- 
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contemporary, and ſuperiour, to (1) Pan; who is ſaid to 
have fought under Ofiris. To find out who theſe firſt 
(2) Eight Gods were, is above my capacity ; unleſs I 
may be permitted to call them the Pudam, Kobaler, or 
Indian Shepheards, before mentioned; of whom Pan 
might be one, Silenus another, the Fauns and Satyrs 
making up the number Eight: for theſe were gods 
of the fields and woods, and all faid to be compa- 


(1) Nlazenaley [Ofiridem] & im F garcar t) T Hava, alacteſiluc a F Ahl 
Ty. Diodor. Lib. 1. p. 11. 

(2) The learned profeſſor Jablonſki endeavoured to gain ſome light in 
this matter from an inſcription quoted by Theon, in his treatiſe De Muſica. 
Extat eam in rem, locus obſervatione naſtra uon indignus apud Theonem de 
Muſica. Cap. 49. By 5 Aryuiiazy, S, Peay BN, td eleui v fapla⸗ gam 
Keors, . Bamnicons Phag. 


IMPEEBYTATOE BAZIAETE TIANTQN OEIPIS ©EOIS AGANATOIE 
IINEYMATI KAI OTPANN HAI KAI ZEAHNH KAI IH KAI NTKTI 
KAI EMHPAI KAI ITATPI TNN ONTaN KAI EEOMENNN EPart 
MNHMEIA THE ATTOY APETHS BIOY ETNTAZENS 


He is not ſo ſanguine as to pronounce it genuine, or ſo old as it pre- 
tends to be, i. e. Of the times of Oſiris, Saturn, and Rhea; but thinks 
it was formed upon the moſt ancient theology of the Egyptians, becauſe 
the Eight primary Gods are here mentioned. 1d tamea ex priſca & genuina 
antiquorum ¶Æmgyptiorum T heologia omnino petitum eſt, quod in bac inſcriptione 
Octo memorentur Primarii Agyptiorum Dii. Pantheum Egypt. Vol. 1. p. 18. 
It is true that Eight gods are here mentioned, Spirit, Heaven, Sun, Moon, 
Earth, Night, Day, and Love, the father of all things that are, or ſhall be. 
But then I aſk, Which of theſe is Pan ? For Herodotus by Pan, Hercu- 
les, Bacchus, ſeems to mean real perſonages, and not theſe ideal Divini- 
ties. The learned Abbe Banier, Mythol. Book 2. c. 3. thought he had 
found them in Diodorus, Qy vis Y Bans yeſovirar F Aryurley, Dre 
Far, mas N dh U Ne mis i pelvic, mas J idiay ih, xe 


Ho, Kpbroy, Pear, Ala, Hyay, Hęassvy, Esiay, Epuny. Diod. Lib. 1. p. 8. 
Solem, Saturnum, Rheam, Jovem, Junonem, Vulcanum, Veſtam, Mercurium. 
But here the ſame difficulty occurs, as before; Pan being omitted in this 
liſt. 

O nions 
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nions of Bacchus. I am as much at a loſs about the Se- 
cond order, and believe it was feigned by the prieſts, 
that they might not ſeem ignorant of any thing. Every 
one has heard of the Twelve Great Gods of the Greeks, 
and I ſuppoſe the Egyptians might learn the fame from 
- Herodotus ; but we know that Hercules was not one of 
that number. And therefore I think theſe Twelve Gods 
muſt remain as much a myſtery, as the other: and as 
to thoſe who came from the Twelve, they might be 
numberleſs, for any thing we know to the contrary. 

It appears clearly to me, that all 
e exploits of the true Hercules were 
performed in India : and that the 
Indians had no other reaſon for making him a native of 
their country, than that he was worſhiped there; for 
this was a piece of reſpect commonly paid to all gods 
and heroes, tho they came from ever ſo far countries. 
Arrian, a very judicious hiſtorian, (1) ſays that Her- 
e cules who conquered India, was in his opinion, neither 
e Theban, nor Egyptian, nor Tyrian; but ſome great 
<« king, whoſe dominions lay not far from India.” And 
this confirms me in my opinion, that he was neither 
more, nor leſs, than a Scythian, To paſs over the other 
northern feats aſcribed to him by the Greeks: as his 
journey to the Hyperboreans ; his releaſing Prometheus 
on mount Caucaſus ; and his wars with the Amazons ; 


the oldeſt fable, I believe, in which he is concerned, is 


Hercules probably th 
a Scythian. 


(1) 2 5 To ma TavTd, n ay F ros Hyaxains ein, SN 6 Oc 53 Tvewos 27, 
* 6 Anus, I Ts ag x7! Thu ayw nol of gg + Io jug duαu⁰‘ weryas Aa. 
Arrian. Hiſt. Ind. p. 172, Ed. Steph. | 


that 
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that of the female monſter mentioned by (1) Herodotus; 
who predicted, that ſhe ſhould have three ſons at a birth 
by Hercules; the youngeſt of which, called Scythes, gave 
name to the whole country. Time has not yet worn out 
all remains of this fable among the eaſtern Scythians ; 


for we find it revived with ſome little variation, in the 


(2) ſtory of Alancoua ; who conceived by an unknown 
power, and foretold that the ſhould be delivered of three 
ſons at a birth; one of which proved to be Buzengir the 
Fuft, anceſtor of Gengizchan. 


22 In the hiſtory of theſe two dei- 
India the OT ties, we diſcover the moſt ancient 
fource of Idolatry. traces of idolatry, and-in a country 
very remote from Syria or Egypt, commonly reputed the 
two great nurſeries of it. By idolatry I mean only that 
ſpecies of it, which conſiſted in paying divine honours 
to dead perſons. When, or where, this depravation of 
religion began, is uncertain : but, I think, it could not 
commence before the floud ; for as bad as the world then 
was, no tokens of it appear in ſcripture. It is com- 
monly thought to have ſucceeded the worſhip of the ſun, 
moon, ſtars, rivers, mountains, &c. and yet it may be 
queſtioned whether theſe were not at firſt worſhiped, 
from being thought the manſions of deceaſed heroes. 
The diſpute about the antiquity of Hero Worſhip, as far 
as it can be made out from the Greek hiſtorians, ſeems 
to lye chiefly between the Aſſyrians and Egyptians ; that 


(1) Herodotus. Lib. IV. c. , 10. 


(2) See Hiſt. of Gengizchan. c. 1. Abulghazi's Hiſt. of Turks and 


Tartars. Par. 2. c. 15. 


O 2 8 * = 2 
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is, whether Belus, or Oſiris, was the more ancient dei 


of the two. For tho' Uranus and Saturn, conſidered as 


men, might live before either of them ; yet the right of 
Belus, or Jupiter, if-I may ſo call him, ſeems to be de- 
termined by clearer marks of time, than that of Oſiris, 


or any other. When his divinity was once eſtabliſhed ; 


it was in a manner neceſſary, and certainly not difficult, 
to bring his deſcent from other gods, and the deſcent of 
other gods from him. This abſurd impiety overflowed 


both the eaſtern and weſtern world, many ages before 


the coming of our Saviour; and in a nation, whoſe re- 
cords go beyond all others, is certainly not above ſeven- 
teen hundred years ſtanding; I mean, when the worſhip 


of (1) Fo was brought into China from India. The (2) In- 


dians had always the name of a moſt religious people 
among the Chineſe; and the ancient Greeks had the 
ſame opinion of the Egyptians; upon account of their 
numberleſs deities, and religious rites ; which, for want 
of a competent knowledge of other countries, they con- 
cluded were the proper growth of Egypt. But they all 
ſeem to me to be derived at firſt from another ſource:: 


nor am I unſupported by the ancients in this conjecture. 


For if we may believe (3) Plutarch, « Phylarchus held that 


(1) Ante invettam cum idolo rot. ex India ſuperſtitionem, nullum vanorum 
deorum fimulachrum, ſtatuam nullam in Sinis extitiſſe. Couplet Proœm. in 
Scient. Scinicam. p. 78. | 


(2) The Chineſe have no ſciences, and their religion, and moſt of their laws, 


are derived from the Indians; nay they are of opinion, that the Indians taught 


them the worſhip of idols, and confider them as a very religious nation. Mr. 


Renaudot's Account of India and China by Two Mohammedan Travellers 


in the Ninth century. Lond. 1733. p. 36. 
(3) O dvadpyiv war xetTapporem, d pr d r eie AIM iE Id wyays 


« Bacchus. 
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« Bacchus firſt brought into Egypt the gods Apis and 


« Ofiris from India.” Since the diſoveries of modern 
travellers, we meet with deſcriptions of the (1) Indian 
temples ; ſome of which are built after the manner of 
the Egyptian architecture, with galleries, and flat roofs, 
ſupported by colonnades. And as to the worſhip per- 
formed there; I believe there is ſcarce any ſuperſtition of 
the ancient Egyptians, but what may be matched, and 
is ſtill kept up in India. Such are the monſtrous images 
of their deities; the worſhip of the Cow, or Ox; the ve- 
neration paid to other brute animals, as dogs, cats, Sphinxes 
or monkeys, birds, and fiſhes; cuſtoms ſtill prevalent 
among the idolaters, in ſome, one or other, parts of In- 
dia, Therefore, with ſubmiſſion to better judgments, I 
take India to be the primitive ſeat of idolatry ; and Bac- 
chus to be the firſt Hero God mentioned in hiſtory. 


1 As we have ſuppoſed our two 
The primitive f _ heroes to live in K of the moſt 
of Nature, and obſcure antiquity : it in { 
Mations. — tir arr 
meaſure ſerve to illuſtrate their hiſ- 
tory, if we take a ſhort ſurvey of the ſtate of nature, 
and nations, in the primitive ages. Here it will be neceſ- 
ſary to go back to 15 ever memorable epoch of the De- 
luge; a fact, of which all nations preſerved the remem- 
brance. It it not to be expected, that at this diſtance all 
nations ſhould agree in the time, or particular circum- 


ſtances, of it; it is ſufficient, that they retained the ge- 


(1) See Mr Thevenot of the Pagods of Elora. Travels. Par. 3. c. 44. 


Tavernier's Travels. Book 1. c. 18. Lettres Edifiantes Cc. tranſlated by 
Mr Lockman. Vol. 1. p. 456, 457. 


neral 
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neral tradition. The Chaldeans, Egyptians, and Pheni- 


clans, - preſerved it, as we learn from their hiſtorians, 
Beroſus, Hieronymus, and Mnaſeas, quoted by (1) Jo- 


ſephus: and the Chineſe, by the accounts of modern 


(3) travellers, were acquainted with it. The deluges of 
the Greeks atteſt the ſame; and the tradition ſeems to 
have come to them from the north : Ogyges was an ab- 
original, and Deucalion a Scythian. 'The Bramines of 
Perſia and India had it recorded in their ( 3) books: 
% That about 21,000 years ago the ſea overwhelmed and 


4 drowned the whole earth, except one great hill, far to 


the northward, called Bindd, I will not pretend to 
reconcile this account to any chronology; but only men- 
tion it to ſhew, that in the opinion of thoſe ſages the 
human ſpecies was preſerved in the north, and from 


(1) Vid. Joſeph. Antiq. Lib. c. z- | 

(2) Vid. Martinii Hiſt. Sinic. Lib. 1. pag. 3, 26. 

(3) © I ſhall here give you out of one of their [Bramins] own books, 
„hat they tell us of a great floud that formerly happened. They ſay that 
about 21,000 years ago the ſea overwhelmed, and drowned the whole 
e earth, except one great hill, far to the northward, called Bindd. And 
< that there fled thither only one woman, and ſeven men; the names of 
„ whom were Dehoolah, Sunnak, Sunnaud, Trilleck, Sannotah, Cuppy- 
« Joſhaw, Suraſchah, and 1 theſe underſtanding out of their 
books that ſuch a floud would come, and was then actually coming, 
“prepared againſt the ſame, and repaired thither; to which place alſo went 
« two of all ſorts of creatures, Herbs, Trees, Grafles, and every thing 
«that had life, to the number of 1,800,000 living ſouls. This floud, ſay 
e they, laſted 120 years, 5 months and 5 days: after which time all thoſe 
<« creatures, that were thus preſerved, deſcended down again, and re- 
te pleniſhed the earth: but as for the ſeven men, and one woman, only 
<« one of them came down with her, and lived at the. foot of the moun- 
«tain; the other fix turned Fuchees, or holy men, and ſpent there the re- 
<< mainder of their days.” Mr John Marſhall's Letter to Dr Cogan from the 


Eaſt Indies. Philoſ. Tranſact. for Jan. 1700. No. 268. 


thence 
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thence the earth was repeopled. Here I beg leave to re- 
call to the readers mind the opinion of (1) Salmaſius, a 
perſon of as great learning and judgment, as any the laſt 
age produced. There is no nation, ſays he, either of 
« Europe or Aſia, but what came originally from the 
ee north; from hence moſt parts of Europe and Aſia were 
« planted with inhabitants. That vaſt region of Scythia 
« {jtuated to the north, and extending far to the eaſt and 
<« weſt, brought forth all thoſe people, with their lan- 
t guages, that overflowed Europe and Aſia. And b 
« diſcharging it's ſuperfluities towards the ſouth, pro- 
« duced the different nations of both thoſe countries.” 


a : 8 Hiſtor = 
Wations without diſcipline : y, reaſon, and CEPT: 
rience, agree, that when fami- 

naturally degenerate into j: 
n lies grew too numerous for one 


country, they muſt remove and 
ſettle in others; where they lived for ſome time without 


intermixing with each other, without laws, under no- 
government, but what was lodged in the chiefs of each 

particular family. The ſwarms then that iſſued from this 
general hive, being thus left to themſelves, whatever they. 
were at firſt, naturally degenerated into a ſtate of barba- 
rity ; and continued ſo for ages; till ſome one perſon of 
greater ſenſe and ſtrength reduced the ſeparate clans into 
one community, made laws for the government of the. 


(1) Nulla Europe fere gens, nec Aſie, quin a Septentrione promanaverit: 
Inde propagines proſeltæ populorum quibus Europe Afeeque plereque partes con- 
fite fuerunt. Scythia igitur, que ad ſeptentrionem, amnes ferme gentes evomuit 
cum ſuis linguis, que Luropam & Afiam inundarunt. Ut autem-vaſtiſſima illa 
Scytharum = fuit, & late porretia ad orientem & occidentem, verſus meri- 


diem eruftando varias Hinc in Europa, inde in Aſia, produxit gentes. Salmaſius 
De Helleniſtica. pag. 366. 
whole, 
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whole, and as it were compelled them to be civilized : 


and this was the (1) office of the firſt great heroes of an- 


tiquity. + 
We may form an idea of 
A L Refer this — in the face of 
mation, in the Ching/e, c he di 
and Ruſſians nature from the different man- 
ners of two neighbour nations, 
the wandering Tartars and che Chineſe, The former ob- 
ſerve little, or no decency in the common actions of life, 
in eating or drinking; live by rapine; depend for their 
ſubſiſtence on their cattle, and the ſpontaneous fruits of 


the earth: whilſt the Chineſe, as if inſtructed by the 


gods, cultivate the land, promote every liberal and me- 
chanical art, and live in the utmoſt politeneſs. This 
bleſſing they have enjoyed for ſome thouſands of years, 
and their annals eternize the memory of their benefac- 
tors; though we dont find that they ever paid divine ho- 


nours to them, as was done in other countries. And 


without going ſo far as China; what a change has been 


wrought in the manners of the Ruſſians, within the me- 
mory of perſons now living; by the efforts of one man, 
and he too a native of the country, but improved by the 
experience he gained in countries more civilized than his 
own |+ From theſe examples we may conclude, that the 
firſt heroes of antiquity were endued with more than or- 


dinary natural talents, and thoſe too refined by educa- 


Ci 1) Romulus, 8 Liber pater, & cum Caſtore Pollux, 


Poſt ingentia fata, deorum in templa recepti, 
Dum terras hominumque colunt genus, aſpera bella 


Componunt, agros aſſignant, oppida condunt. 
* Horat. Lib. 2. Epiſt. 1. v. 5. 


tion; 
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tion; that they were actuated by a ſpirit and genius ſupe- 
riour to that of the people whom they conquered and 
civilized; and may be preſumed to come from a country, 
where arts and ſciences were cultivated. 
The beginning, and pro- The learned of the laſt and 
reſe of 7 preſent age, deceived by the 
8 ; Greeks themſelves, in tracing 
ſcience to it's original ſpring, ſeem to me to have taken 
a way more round about, for want of attention to the 
ſentiments of Salmaſius; who had pointed out one much 
nearer. The ſacred hiſtory, which indeed ought to be 
our guide in doubtful caſes, has prejudiced them in fa- 
vour of Egypt, and the Holy land, and the countries 
lying eaſtward from thence ; where ſcience certainly 
flouriſhed in ancient times, and to an eminent degree. 
But if it was propagated according to the courſe of na- 
ture, we muſt turn our thoughts to the north; where 
the path perhaps is not ſo beaten as the other, and may 
be overgrown with thorns and bryars, but when cleared, 
will be found the nearer road to the fountain head. The 
Scythians for many ages have been reckoned a barbarous 
people, but it cannot be affirmed that they were ſuch 
from the beginning. The ſpirit of the northern nations 
has chiefly exerted itſelf in arms; but even here a ſtren 
of genius was required to conduct them. The (1) Scy- 
thians in ancient times thrice gained the empire of Aſia: 
their defeats of Cyrus and Darius are laſting tokens of 
their military ſkill : our weſtern world has ſufficiently 


(1) Imperium Aſiæ ter queſtvere Scythe, ipfi perpetuo ab alieno imperio aut 
intacti, aut invifti manſere. Juſtin, Hiſt. Lib. 2. 


P felt 
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felt the force of it under Woden, Attila, Theodoric, 
Genſeric, and others; whoſe ſucceſſes cannot be aſcribed 
to undiſciplined numbers, and brutal courage only. To 
fay that they fell upon effeminate, luxurious, and ener- 
vated people, is a plauſible way of accounting for their 


conqueſts ; but this reaſon will not hold good in the 
caſe of Gengizchan and Tamerlane in the eaſt; for they 


_ deſtroyed mighty empires founded on arms and military 


diſcipline; and overpowered as able generals, as perhaps 
any age ever produced. Their ſcience in war is therefore 
indiſputable ; nor do I think that in ancient times they 
were deficient in the arts of peace. 

1 3 The firſt inhabitants of Greece 
Retigi 22 the chief mark are {aid to be barbarians, that is, 
of a civilized people. as I take it, colonies from the 
Scythian hive : theſe lived the lives of the wandering 
Tartars, till they came under the dominior: of the gods. 
The gods by all accounts firſt (x) reformed chem from a 
ſavage life ; taught them to till the land, and to build 
cities; then juſtice is ſaid to have flouriſhed, laws were 
ordained, property ſecured, and violence puniſhed. The 
Pelaſgians, who ſeem' to be only later colonies of Scy- 
thians, either came with the gods, or ſoon after them, 
and overran the whole country of Greece; and this was 
another means of civilizing them. Then they received 
their religion, or Hero worſhip : for the firſt known 
gods, and oracles, of Greece, were the gods and oracles 


(1) Primus ab ethereo venit Saturnus Olympo, 
| Arma Jovis fugiens, & regnis exul ademptis, . 
1s genus indocile, ac diſperſum montibus altis 
Compoſuit, legeſque dedit, Georgic. 1. v. 125. 


of 
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of the Pelaſgians. Religion is the principal mark of a 
civilized people; and therefore the Greeks could not be 
ſaid to be thoroughly reclaimed from barbarity, till they 
received the Cabiric myſteries, or worſhip of the Twelve 
Great Gods. 
The next Tcarninsg. Another mark of a civilized 
and Philoſoph ple is learning and philoſophy ; this 
| -# I think can be traced no higher in 
profane hiſtory, than the time of Zoroaſtres, who was 
contemporary with Ninus founder of the Aſſyrian em- 
pire. What remains of the hiſtory of Zoroaſtres, ſhews 
that he was an adept in ſcience. He is ſaid to be the firſt, 
(2) * Who found out magic arts, ſtudied the origin of 
« the world, and obſerved the motions of the ſtars.” 
Whether he is to be called Zoroaſtres according to Tro- 
gus, or Oxyartes according to Diodorus, and Cteſias, is 
not material ; he is certainly the ſame perſon, who was 
conquered and {lain by Ninus; if ever there was ſuch a 
(1) king as Ninus. Perſons too much bigoted to an hy 
theſis of their own, may diſpute the truth of this part of 
hiſtory, but I can ſee no reaſon to queſtion it. Becauſe 
it does not run back to an unreaſonable length of time ; 
and has this advantage over other hiſtories of ſo great 
antiquity, that here we are not concerned with the hea- 
then mythology ; have nothing to do with the gods of 
Greece or Egypt; but only with a king of Bactria, con- 


(1) Peftremum illi [ Nino] bellum cum Zoroaſtre Bactrianorum rege fuit, 
qui primus dicitur artes magicas inveniſſe, & mundi principia, ſyderumque mo- 
tus diligentiſſime ſpectaſſe. Hoc occiſo, deceſit & ipſe. Juſtin. Hiſt. Lib. 1. 


(2) Sir Iſaac Newton ſeems to doubt of the very being of Ninus. See 
His Chronology. 


of quered 
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quered by a king of Aſſyria. The time of Zoroaſtres 
may be computed by the fall of the Aſſyrian empire un- 
der Sardanapalus, which is ſaid to have laſted 1300 years, 
and ended about 709, or according to ſome 800, years 
before Chriſt : and this I think is as high as the records 
of Egypt can reach. | 
Caliric rites in Of all the countries of Europe the 
Asa iſland Samothrace bears the earlieſt to- 
; | kens of the Pelaſgians, by being the 
ſeat of the Cabiric worſhip; and yet the rites ſeem to 
have been eſtabliſhed before in Afia. Not far from Cal- 
chedon was a fortified place, or caſtle, from time im- 
memorial called Ie, or the Temple, which in proceſs of 
time became the temple of (1) Jupiter Urius, propitious 
to navigators : but ſeems originally to have been dedi- 
cated to the ſervice of the Twelve Gods. This temple, 
ſome affirmed, was built by Jaſon at the time of the Ar- 
gonautic expedition, but (2) Polybius only ſays, © That 
upon his return from Colchis, he there ſacrificed 
te to the Twelve Gods: which intimates that the temple 
was at leaſt more ancient than that expedition. In Pon- 
tus was the (3) caſtle and town of Cabira, the imperial 
ſeat of Mithridates, afterwards improved and adorned by 
Pompey ; this ſeems to have been a place dedicated to 


(1) Vid. Edm. Chiſhull Antiq. Aſiatic. Lond. 1728. p. 39, & Addenda. 
(2) Am 3 F Hui  xanipfuey lep ze & me an N F is KN e araxopuSics, Id- 
nys. dug aepToy mic AuSue Owis, Polyb. Hiſt. Lib. 4. p. 307. Ed. Caſaub. 
(3) ness wry 5 7h mpwgery Tv Lagoddys Kabrigg iShuru cadois Illy Y) moi ru, 
reno aun Vi iy NN Tois Kabeipus ma Games MiterdtTs i e. Te M Kd- 
cia Lon oc, Hs vl, 2 e % ain, ixeivlu DESOKETETKNATT, 9 
Sachs targa, ſacmeig 74 Th me x. Strabo. Lib. 12. p. 556, 557. 

Vid. etiam Plutarch. in Lucullo. : 
the 
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the Cabiri, in the fame manner as the other. Amongſt 
the opinions, mentioned by Strabo, concerning the Co- 
rybantes, or armed prieſts of the Cabiric myſteries ; 
< (x) Some ſaid, they were a body of men appointed by 
the Titans to attend upon Rhea.“ This notion was 
plainly borrowed from the fable of their nurſing Jupiter in 
Crete: but what follows ſeems to have more probabili 
in it, That ſome ſaid they came from Bactriana, others 
«from Colchis: and both opinions might be true, if 
this was the road by which they came into Thrace, He- 
rodotus has preſerved, what I eſteem a curioſity, viz. a 
Rent Roll of the tributes annually paid to Darius Hy- 
ſtaſpis from the ſeveral nations of his empire : amongſt 
others we find the (2) Orthocorybantians : who by their 
neighbours mentioned in the ſame lot of aſſeſſment, ſeem 
to belong either to Media, or Bactriana; or perhaps were 
ſituated between both. = 
. If then J might be itted to 
Ba@&ria the ancient [eat 8 5 
of Arts and . 3 — for th ſeat of 
s in the moſt primitive times 
after the floud, it ſhould be Bactria; which is properly 
a part of ſouthern Scythia : becauſe I think no country 
can produce more certain evidence of it's ancient polite- 
neſs. From hence, as it ſeems to me, ſcience was pro- 


(1) oi m Tien Pig ddl mfoamnus Tes KogyCavTas it N BaxTeravis dPrywies* 
F KN pany, Strabo. Lib. 10. p. 472. | 

(2) Am 5 ExCamiyor, Y © nums Mnditis, 0 Thapuuzyioy, x OPOOKOPTBANTINN, 
Ileymyxorra xy Terga%,i. vA, Nias AtxaT@ u Herodot. Lib. 3. c. 94. 
The Parycani here mentioned, ſeem to be the ſame with the Pariani of 
Pomponius Mela. Interiora terrarum multe varieque gentes habitant Gan- 
dari, Pariani, & Batiri, Sugdiani, Harmatotrophi, Comaræ, Cemani, Aparni, 
Dabæ, ſuper Scythas, Scytharumque deſerta. Pomp. Mela. Lib. 1; c. 2. 


pagated 
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pagated to Perſia, Aſſyria, India, and even to China it- 
ſelf. (1) Strabo ſays, that ©« Bacria adjoining to Aria, 
« abounded in every thing, but oyl.“ The natural fruit- 
fulneſs of the ſoil therefore invited mankind to ſettle in 
it; till it was overcharged with inhabitants. The popu- 
louſneſs of this country, one argument of it's politeneſs, 
may be judged, from what is reported of it near two 
thouſand years ago: that it had then (2) a thouſand ci- 
ties under the juriſdiction of the Greeks, after they had 
deſtroyed the Perſian empire. Bactria I take to be what 
is now called Bucharia, the greater and leſs, ſtretching 
almoſt from the Caſpian ſea eaſtward, to the confines of 
China, (3) ce Bokharia, Bukharia, Bogaria, Bokaria, or 
cc Boharia, as it may be variouſly written, is the name 

te given at preſent to the country, or tract of land, be- 
«© tween Karaſm, and the great ſandy deſart bordering 
« on China. It fignifies the country of the Bukhars, 
«© which (4) Abulghazi Khan informs us is a Mongol 
cc word, implying a Learned Man : Becauſe, adds he, all 
te thoſe who have a mind to be inſtructed in the lan- 


« guages and ſciences, go into Bukharia. Hence it ap- 


<< pears, that this name has been im — by the Mon- 


L 1 naleoesr 3 ever 9 "I OY TAWv bes TANGO Th Aelg 2 Strabo. 
ib. 2. p. 73. 

Ko Quanquam plus gloriæ fit, inter Aſſyria & Medica, Perficaque memorata 
olim regna, & — * illud Mille Urbium Battrianum imperium emergere 
potuiſſe. Juſtin. Hiſt. Lib. 41. Eodem tempore etiam Theodotus, Mille Ur- 
bium Bactrianorum præfectus, defecit; regemque ſe appellari juſſit. Id. Ibid. 
Eucratides one of the ſucceſſors of T heodotus had likewite a thouſand ci- 
ties under his juriſdiction. Ene io yy a xa vp daun | ey. Strabo. 
Lib. 15. p. 686. 

(3) See Aſtley's Collection of Voyages. Vol. 4. p. 514. 

(4) Hiſtory of the Turks and Tartars. Lond. pag. 108. 


« gols, 
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« gols, who conquered this country in the time of Jen- 
„ ghis Khan. The ſame author mentions the Bukhars 
cc elſewhere, but in thoſe places the term ſeems to be re- 
ce ſtrained to the inhabitants of the city of Bokhara.” [ 
readily agree with this learned writer, and his author 
Abulghazi, that the word (1) Bukhar, is the northern 
name for a Learned Man ; but cannot allow the infe- 
rence he draws, if I underſtand him right, viz. That 
the name Bucharia was impoſed by the Mongols, at or 
after the time of Jenghis Khan; for the contrary appears 
clear to me; ſince a man muſt firſt go into Bucharia be- 
fore he could be called a Bukhar. Bucharia is therefore 
not the new, but old name of the country, and if I am 
not deceived, means no more than Bactria: and that as 
mount Caf was the Cafcaſus, or Cavcaſus, of the anci- 
ents; their Maracanda is now Samarcand ; Sogdiana Al 
Sogd; Choraſmia Karaſin, or Chariſme ; ſo Bocharia is 
only the later name for Bactria, or Boctria; and the city 
of Bochara ſeems to be the ancient Bactra, the capital of 
the country. The ſchools of Bochara and Samarcand ſtill 
keep up the ancient character of learning; and the foil 
of Great Bucharia ſtil] anſwers to the ancient fruitfulneſs 

of Bactria. It muſt be confeſſed, [ſays an (2) author 


(1) What the Mongols called Bogbar, or Pukbar, a Saxon would write 

Box pen, or Boc pen, i. e. Vir Librorum, a Man of Books, or Learning. 

Bog is the old northern word for a Book, meaning the Wood of the Beech 

tree, in Saxon Boc Tpeop, or Book tree, on which their characters were 

anciently engraved. Of the ſame import are the Greek Bic, and the 

1 both ſignifying the materials on which writing was per- 
ormed. 


(2) The French Editors [Bentink] Notes on Abulghazi Khan's Hiſtory 
of the Turks and Tartars. pag. 455. | 


« who 
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c who ſeems to be well informed about it] nature has 
ce denied nothing to this fine country to make living in 
s it agreeable. The mountains abound with the richeſt 
mines; the valleys are of an aſtoniſhing fertility in all 
<« forts of fruits and pulſe; the fields are covered with 
ce graſs the height of a man; the rivers ſwarm with ex- 
c cellent fiſh; and wood which is ſo ſcarce all over the 
<« reſt of Grand Tatary, is found here in great plenty in 
« ſeveral parts: in ſhort it is the beft cultivated and in- 
© habited of all the Grand Tatary.” Theſe defireable 
regions, ſo adapted to the conveniences of life, and not 
improbably the ſeats of our firſt anceſtors after the floud ; 
by a fad fatality lay obſcured during the revolutions of 
ole kingdoms and empires, that make the ſubject of 
Greek and Roman hiſtory ; and were ſcarce known to 
the Europeans, till the Arabians carried their conqueſts 
into Tartary, The ancient accounts of the inhabitants, 
and their country, are loſt in the ſhipwreck of time ; and 
nothing remains of them at preſent, but a few ill con- 
trived fables, affording neither pleaſure nor profit to the 
reader. Were we only born for ourſelves, as too man 
are apt to think, we need not be affected with the vi- 
ciſſitude of things, nor trouble ourſelves with uneaſy re- 
flexions about them : but thoſe who have at heart the 
advancement of knowledge, and the improvement of 
poſterity, cannot but regret, with me the loſs of ſo con- 
ſiderable, and intereſting, a period in the hiſtory of the 
world. But thus providence has ordained, and we muſt 
acquieſce. | 


I have 
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n 2, I have gone through, at leaſt in 
25 1 775 . 5 part, what I at firſt — which 
was to reſcue fabulous hiſtory out of 
the hands of the poets, by reducing it to a fort, of, ſyſtem 
with the help of <h chronology. As my intention cannot 
be bad, whatever the execution may be; I hope it will 
meet with that indulgence, which — to — given to 
aA firſt attempt of this kind. I have not courted the rea- 
ders favour, or approbation; becauſe I think it unne- 
cellary, where an authour has truth on his ſide; and 
where he has not, it is only beſpeaking the reader's ſane 
tion to an errour. I have offered no violence to the chro- 
nology of profane hiſtory, nor to the more authentic 
teſtimony cf the ſacred records. I have had regard to 
the grand æra of the deluge; and to the diſperſion, and 
propagation, of mankind. I have, it is true, taken the 
liberty of diſſenting from other authors, both ancient and 
modern; but I hope with that decency, and reſpect, that 
is due to their ſeveral characters. If I have brought the 
firſt colonies of people from the northern parts of the 
world, I am not ſingular in my opinion; tho the ſtream 
of writers may poflibly be againſt me, and the matter it- 
ſelf cannot be cleared up from the ſacred hiſtory ; which 
all along points to the line of Sem, the poſterity of Abra- 
ham, and the promiſed land. This has manifeſtly given 
thoſe authors a byaſs to Chaldza, Syria, Arabia, Judza, 
and Egypt; which are neceſſarily mentioned oftner, and 
more particularly, than Scythia and the north eaſtern 
countries; tho' theſe certainly had inhabitants, as well as 
the others, but not ſo diſtinctly enumerated by Moſes. 
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*.. | Ancient” learning, I am but too ſen 
The naſe ſible, is not ſuited. ” the general humour * 
of the age, but only to a few particular perſons; and 
yet no ſooner does a work of this. nature make it's a 
pearance, than every reader claims his right of ſitting in 
judgment upon it. And for one who reads for the ſake 
of amuſement, or inſtruction, there are ten who read 
with no other view, than to find faults in it: tho' per- 
haps ſcarce one in ten is capable of entering into the me- 
rits of the argument. All ſuch have my free conſent, to 
find what faults they can in the preſent treatiſe ; only 
craving ſo much juſtice at their hands, as to believe, that; 
to the beſt of my abilities, I have uſed my utmoſt en- 


deavour to find out the truth. 


